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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


_ THE preacher is exposed to two temptations : the 
first is that of seeing too much in his text, the other 
is that of seeing too little. The historical method 
sharpens his intellectual conscience. He will 
shrink, if he be honest, from preaching on the 
coming of Christ from Haggai’s prophecy, as given 
in the Authorized Version, that ‘the desire of all 
_ nations shall come,’ when he discovers, as he may 
from the Revised Version, that the reference is to 
the silver and gold, the ‘ desirable things,’ which 
are to stream from all nations into the temple of the 
Lord in the days to which-the prophet looks for- 
ward. * 


; b 

But while there is the real danger of misinter- 
preting, by unwarrantably enlarging, the original 
meaning of his text, there is the equal danger of 
unwarrantably limiting it. The men who wrote 
the Bible, we may be sure, saw deep into the 
essence and mystery of life, and few things are 
more astonishing than the large and almost il- 
limitable meaning to which their simple words 
lend themselves, when we learn the art of giving 
them the earnest consideration to which they are 
entitled. 


As we read, for example, through the brief tale of 
Isaac as told in Gn 26, we light upon one of those 
simple verses which seem at first to have no more 
than historical value : it is this—‘ Isaac’s servants 
digged in the valley, and found there @ well of 

springing water.’ This is one of the verses to 
Vor. XXXIX.—No. 9.—JuNE 1928. 


which the preacher is apt to do less than justice. 
He can read it and pass on, without observing that 
in it there may be a well of refreshing water for 
himself. A glance at the Hebrew, or—if his 
Hebrew be far to seek—at the margin either of the 
Authorized or the Revised Version, will reveal to 
him that the ‘springing water’ of the text is 
‘living water ’ in the original ; and, if he have the 
preacher’s eye for a homiletic hint, his heart will 
leap, with the same sort of thrill as Isaac’s servants 
experienced when they came upon the living water, 
as he observes the close connexion between digging 
and life. It was the man who dug who reached the 
living water. 

There are parts of Palestine refreshed the long 
fierce summer through by springs and copious 
fountains, and there are other parts where springs 
are few, affd men who needed water had to dig for 
it. Child of the promise as he was, Isaac had to 
face the practical problem of finding water for 
thirsty men and cattle. In part he was heir to his 
father’s wells ; for the rest, he must dig for the 
water he needs till he finds it. How the eyes of the 
diggers would gleam as, almost like a human thing, 
the fresh, kindly water leaped up to welcome 
them! Living water for living men, for men who 
will steadily and bravely cut their way through all 
difficulty and impediment to the refreshment with- 
out which their souls languish as in a thirsty land. 


And is not Palestine, with her hills and her 
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valleys, her dry places and her wells, the mirror 
of all human experience ? Sometimes a thirsty 
tract of our own life is blessed by wells which we 
have not dug. We have all fallen heir to wells 
which our fathers have dug for us. But there are 
other tracts on which our fathers can do nothing 
for us, and we shall perish of thirst if we will not 
ourselves dig down till we reach the living water. 


The clear cool water is not to be had for the 
wishing, but for the digging. With faith in the 
ground beneath our feet we must dig down and 
down till the sweat stands upon our brow. Thus 
and thus only can we reach the water, and only 
thus do we deserve it. This treasure, like many 
another, is hidden, and will only reveal itself to the 
man who bends his back to dig for it. 


If genius is rare, industry, the capacity for taking 
infinite pains, is nearly as rare. That is why so 
many lives are insipid. They are not refreshed by 
living waters, because there has been no digging. 
We will do nothing more than scratch the surface 
of our experience ; most often, not even that. 
We stand lazily upon it, without piercing through 
it to the thing that would refresh us. We forget 
that, if we descend to the depths, He is there. 
From thoughtlessness or indifference, we will not 
descend into the meaning and purpose of the 
passing days, and so we remain unrefreshed. There 
is no living water for the man who will not dig. 


All this has its special application to the preacher. 
Pressed by the weight of many engagements and 
cares, from some of which at least a wise congrega- 
tion would, even for its own sake, readily release 
him, he loses the student’s habit. He reads what 
little he has time to read, but he does not study ; 
he skims the surface, forgetting that the secrets are 
hidden in the depths. Of all books the Bible is the 
one which is most dishonoured by superficial study. 
Much of it, let us be thankful, is plain enough: 
in the Psalms and in the Gospels there is food for 
the simplest and most unlearned souls. But much 
—let us confess the truth—is difficult enough, much, 
too, that it is of the highest importance to know. 
He is a clever man indeed who completely under- 
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stands the Prophets or the Epistles on the first, or | 
even the twentieth, perusal. 


Literature like this is not to be grasped by | 
skimming over it, and even the more seemingly |} 
simple books will yield their richest treasure only | 
to the man who will dig for it. But when we find 
ourselves content to move airily across their | 
chapters, we should pause and assure ourselves — 
that deep down are living waters, and brace our- 
selves to the patient search without which those | 
waters cannot truly be ours. Surface meanings | 
are for idle souls ; the more patiently and prayer- | 
fully we search the depths, the more surely and | 
abundantly shall we find that well of water which | 
springeth up into everlasting life. 


One of Christ’s parables pillories for all time a 
man who said, ‘I cannot dig.’ And it is no acci- - 
dent that this man was a dishonest knave, who 
had wasted his master’s goods and was destitute 
of any sense of stewardship. Ashamed to beg and 
unable to dig—what a sorry fate! and not least 
sorry for the preacher. He is indeed not always — 
ashamed to beg, or at least to borrow. He some- 
times plunders shamelessly enough the resources 
accumulated by the patient toil of other men ; but © 
he can never make them, in any proper sense, his 
own, until he has learned something of the in- 
tellectual and moral discipline by which those 
from whom he borrowed have acquired them. 


So it comes back to this, that the preacher who 
would reach the living water that he may present 
it to the thirsty lips of others, must learn the art of 
digging. He must recover the lost habit of real 
study. He must take the time or make the time. 
It is never competent to him to say, ‘I cannot 
dig.’ He can, if he will; and why should any man 
of us refuse to dig whose hope is sustained by the 
promise of the Lord that he that seeketh findeth ? 


It can hardly be denied that the disciples’ belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus played a vital part in 
the formation and development of the Christian 
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Church. But for the ‘Resurrection-faith,’ the 
_ Christian Church would probably, or almost cer- 
tainly, not have come into being ; and the inter- 
pretation of the ‘ Resurrection-faith’ has largely 
determined the history of Christian thought. A 
Christian creed ending with ‘ crucified, dead, and 
buried ’ is practically inconceivable. 


There may, however, be a real distinction be- 
ween the Easter faith and the Easter message. 
It may be one thing to believe in the resurrection 
of Jesus, another thing to accept the narratives of 
the Resurrection as they have been handed down 
to us, through apostle and evangelist. Even so 
essentially conservative a critic as Dr. E. G. Selwyn 
ean say: ‘While the Christian creed asserts an 
unequivocal belief in the fact of our Lord’s re- 
-Surrection, it lays down nothing as de fide in regard 
to the manner of it ; and on the latter point many 
f different interpretations have been given by theo- 
logians of unquestioned orthodoxy at different 
times.’ 
The late Principal Denney went the length of 
_ saying that the manifestations of the Risen Saviour 
which created the Christian Church and the New 
- Testament retain their original certainty even 
under the supposition that we can ‘ make nothing 
whatever of the testimony of the evangelists ’— 
although he was himself far from asserting the need 
of contemplating a supposition so extreme. Yet 
he suggests that Luke’s tendency to ‘ materialize’ 
the supernatural has left traces on his narrative of 
the Resurrection, in which the Risen Lord is 
represented as eating, an idea ‘not only incon- 
gruous but repellent.’ ; 


As the conviction that Jesus still lived may have 
led Luke to materialize the Resurrection stories, so 
it may be held to have suggested the further belief 
in the empty tomb. Thus a distinction may be 
made, within the distinction between the Easter 
faith and the Easter message, between the personal 
existence and activity of Jesus after His death and 
the reanimation of His dead body. There can be 
little doubt that the Resurrection in the first 
sense is essential to the Christian faith. But it 


may be maintained, as for example by Mr. Bevan, 
that the truth of the continued activity of Jesus 
does not seem to depend on whether the body 
taken down from the Cross was reanimated or not, 


This position is supported in a recent essay by 
the Rev. C. J. Capoux, M.A., D.D., on The Re- 
surrection and Second Advent of Jesus (Independent 
Press, Memorial Hall, London ; 1s. net), in which 
two main statements are made and defended. 
The first, that by ‘rising from the dead on the 
third day,’ Jesus meant precisely the same as 
“coming on the clouds in great power and glory,’ 
does not immediately concern us in this Note. 
The second statement is that ‘ Jesus after His 
death manifested Himself to individual disciples 
and groups of disciples, not with the physical flesh 
of His body raised out of the tomb, but in the 
manner obscurely suggested by various psychical 
experiences recorded in later times.’ 


This statement, we may remark, catches up the 
teaching of Dr. Kirsopp Lake in‘ Resurrection.’ 
We may also remark that Dr. CApoux has not 
found space within the limits of his essay to in- 
dicate the ‘psychical experiences’ which are in 
view. But what we chiefly want to say is this, 
that while the ‘ objective-vision theory’ may be 
offensive to many Christian believers, it has also 
proved helpful to many, enabling them to make 
their subscription to the historic Christian faith. 
They cannot identify in their minds the Easter 
faith and the Easter message, and yet they cannot 
abandon the Easter faith in favour of some ‘ sub- 
jective-vision theory’ such as Schmiedel’s. The 
distinction here involved between ‘ objective’ and 
‘subjective? may not be altogether happy, but it 
is one in which apparently the mind may rest. 


Every new interpretation of the life of Jesus has 
to deal with the Temptation, because that is a 
crucial point on which all the rest hangs. Many 
of the ‘ modern ’ constructions come to grief at this 
obstacle. Dr. Warschauer, for example, in his 
‘ Historical Life ’ of Jesus, endeavours to make out 
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that Jesus shared the belief of His time about the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. But the Gospel 
accounts of the Temptation show that this idea is a 
fallacy. The inner significance of the Temptation 
is that Jesus met this current conception of the 
Kingdom at the outset of His career, considered it, 
weighed it, and rejected it. 


In the impressive little book, reviewed in another 
column, Jesus as I see Him, by Johannes MULLER, 
there is an attractive exposition of the Temptation. 
The author begins, of course, with the experience 
of Jesus at the Baptism, ‘That he was expressing 
directly at every minute the divine life of God now 
for the first time became a fact of which he was 
aware. This sudden realisation at baptism radi- 
cally altered his consciousness, took root and 
unfolded itself in his mind, and became human 
experience ... He felt compelled to face and 
fulfil this extraordinary new position, and the 
tumult within him urged him into the loneliness of 
the desert . . . For, as soon as a personal ex- 
perience emerges from the region of divine im- 
mediacy and is intellectually grasped, the race 
mind with its individual personal bias asserts 
itself. Then it is that there arises the possibility 
of misunderstanding and distortion, of the outlook 
becoming dimmed and discoloured.’ 


This is how the Temptation arose. The more 
the Divine call to bring in the Kingdom of God 
echoed through His soul, the more persistent 
became the thought : how can it be brought about ? 
There flashed before Him the possibilities, the 
ways and means that present themselves usually 
to the human mind. For the three temptations 
represent the three ways in which men, even up 
to the present day, think they will bring in the 
Kingdom of God. 


The first temptation is the thought of bringing 
about a new order by the alleviation of hardship 
or evil, through changing the conditions and 
multiplying the necessaries of life. To-day the 
parallel is the effort to solve the social problem, 
for example, by destroying capitalism. Jesus’ 
answer was that the Kingdom comes in a different 
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way, that man’s salvation has its source not im } 
earthly reform but in the creative act of God. | 
‘Nothing but the-action of God can redeem and | 
transform humanity. Corruption and misery are | 
not healed by reforms, and nothing fundamental is — 
wrought by culture. World-renewal comes through | 
God’s life germinating and growing.’ 


The second temptation (the Pinnacle of the | 
Temple) is one to win the masses by sensational | 
means. But to Jesus it was clear that the King- | 
dom was to come ‘in a secret, simple, and casuab | 
way.’ He never dreamed of undertaking anything | 
in His own strength. To ‘tempt God’ is tolaunch | 
out on a task in the foolhardiness of our erring | 
human knowledge and desire, and presume that 
God will make it successful ; to depend on ‘answers — 
to prayer’ and extraordinary efforts, instead of © 
realizing that God is to do everything in His own | 
quiet way. Everything is foreseen,shaped, achieved _ 
by Him. And His will is our way. 


In the third temptation is the old assurance that — 
the Kingdom can be built up by the very factors | 
that have produced the old world order, by ‘new | 
views of ethics,’ by culture, by politics, by laws, | 
ideals, art, and science—all applied by the help of | 
logic, pedagogics, suggestive mental treatment, 
and all the rest !_ But to Jesus all this was nothing. — 
God has a power which is not of these things. We 
cannot organize the Kingdom into existence. © 
Jesus rejected everything that savoured of the 
world and its method. ‘ All human thought or 
skill is not merely a useless specific, but a deadly 
poison. For the Kingdom of God is diametrically 
opposed to the system of the world, and to every- 
thing that the human mind produces, the tools 
with which it works, the things that it fabricates.’ 
To human judgment it is irrational, unthinkable, 
impossible, but it is true. 


These thoughts of Jesus were soon lost by His 
disciples. Christendom succumbed to the tempta- 
tions that Jesus resisted, not only in the desert, but 
inflexibly throughout His whole life. From the 
human point of view Jesus and His activities were 
insane. No one understood Him then, and it is 
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difficult for us to see Him aright even now. And 
we shall never really understand Him until we 


' realize that what happened at His temptation was 
the secret of His whole life—everything of God, 


God and His ways the one sole object of faith and 
acceptance as life and guidance, as end and means. 


Such is Jesus at His temptation as this writer 
“sees Him.’ The same truth was once put in a 


-— 
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memorable way by a preacher of exceptional 
insight and gifts. He put the three temptations 
in three pithy phrases. The first: ‘ Necessity 
knows no law.’ The second: ‘ Faith knows no 
law.’ The third: ‘Success knows no law.’ To 
the first Jesus said: ‘ The one necessity is God’s 
law.’ To the second He said: ‘Faith accepts 
God’s way.’ To the third He said: ‘The real 
success is to be at one with God.’ 


Commentaries on (Be Old and Mew Testaments.’ 


By Proressor ARTHUR S. Peake, D.D., MANCHESTER. 


IV. 


EpuaRD MeveER has recently emphasized the 
view that Luke and Acts are not two distinct 
works by the same author, but the first and second 
parts of a single work. This position has been 
strongly enforced by Cadbury in his Making of 
Luke-Acts. It is accordingly interesting that the 
two have been constantly treated apart and by 
different writers. If Luke is taken in combination 
with other books it is with Mark and Matthew, 
not with Acts. For this their place in the Canon 
is partly responsible. It was natural that the 
force of gravitation should detach Luke from Acts 
and bring it into the corpus of the Gospels. It is 
regrettable that the long-promised edition of Acts 
in ICC by C. H. Turner, with whom Bate has since 
been associated, has not yet appeared. Our most 
comprehensive commentary is by Knowling (EGT), 
now nearly thirty years old. It was, indeed, too 
full, taking account of many things of an ephemeral 
character. But it was a very thorough piece of 
work. Rackham’s contribution to West. C., which 
occupies a distinct place of its own, was also fuller 
than the normal limits of the series permitted. A 

1T use ICC for International Critical Commentary, 
CB for Cambridge Bible, Cent. B. for Century Bible, 
West. C. for Westminster Commentaries, EGT for Ex- 
positoy’s Greek Testament, HC for Handcommentar zum 
Neuen Testament, HK for Handkommentar zum alten 
Testament, HNT for Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, KHC for Kurzer Handcommentar 
zum Alten Testament, Mey. for Meyer’s Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament, SNT for J. Weiss’s Die Schriften 
des Neuen Testaments, ZK for Zahn’s Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament. 


new edition in CGT has been for many years over- 
due. I might mention a rather more elementary 
school edition by Burnside. It displays a fairly 
good knowledge of modern literature in English or 
Latin. Bartlet (Cent, B.) is fresh and suggestive ; 
a new edition of this brought up to date would be 
welcome. In the new series entitled The Clarendon 
Bible, A. W. F. Blunt has written an interesting 
volume on Acts which is attractively produced and 
copiously illustrated. He has done Galatians in 
the same series. A larger commentary on the 
English text of Acts by Furneaux may also be 
mentioned. 

A very comprehensive work on Acts is designed 
when complete to form the first part of The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity, edited by Foakes-Jackson 
and Lake. The first volume dealt with the back- 
ground and does not concern us. The second 
volume consisted of a considerable number of 
studies, dealing specially with the criticism of Acts, 
contributed by various writers. The third volume 
contained a most comprehensive and very im- 
portant study of the text by Ropes. The fourth 
volume, which is in the press, is to contain a trans- 
lation and commentary. 

There are several important German works. 
Wendt (Mey.) is learned and sober, one of the best 
expositions available. Preuschen (H.NT) appeared 
almost simultaneously with the last edition of 
Wendt. It also was a solid contribution, though 
more extreme. Norden’s Agnostos Theos could be 
taken account of in the preface to both comment- 
aries ; had it appeared earlier it would presumably 
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have influenced them more deeply. Zahn wrote a 
massive commentary in his own series. No recent 
edition of Holtzmann (HC) has been produced. 
Knopf, who gained his reputation by an excellent 
work on the Post-Apostolic Age, and who com- 
pleted J. Weiss’s Urchristentum and wrote a 
serviceable Einftihrung in das Neue Testament, 
contributed the commentary to SNT. A notable 
Latin commentary was written by Blass, the 
famous Greek scholar, in 1895. This attracted a 
great deal of attention not only from the freshness 
and independence of the notes, but by its theory 
that Luke himself prepared two editions of his 
work. 

In the French Roman Catholic series Jacquier 
wrote an enormous volume of more than eleven 
hundred pages in rather small print (1926). It 
naturally contains a large mass of valuable matter. 
At the other extreme we have Loisy’s nine hun- 
dred and fifty pages. Loisy’s theory is that Luke 
wrote a history which went down to the death 
of Paul. The date was about a.p. 80, Some 
forty years later a Roman Presbyter took this 
work, which was as honest as one could expect such 
a book to be, and by extensive mutilation, dis- 
tortion, and invention of innumerable fictions 
created our present book. This extreme scepti- 
cism, which has gone from bad to worse in later 
volumes, especially in his commentary on Luke, 
greatly reduces the value of his work. The reasons 
alleged for his negative results are often so flimsy, 
arbitrary, and subjective that they could be dictated 
only by the resolute will to disbelieve. How flimsy 
they are may be illustrated by his statement that 
1 Co 13 has every chance of not being the authentic 
work of Paul. There is no reason for this except 
that it seems to interrupt the connexion between 
chs. 12 and 14; but this would only warrant the 
suspicion that it was out of place (so J. Weiss). 
But it must have been written in connexion with 
the topic of spiritual gifts which Paul is discussing 
in chs. 12 and 14, and therefore must have been 
written for that discussion. No one writing an in- 
dependent panegyric on love would begin, ‘ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels,’ and 
proceed to speak of gifts of prophecy and knowledge, 
and revert to this theme later in the chapter if the 
subject in connexion with which it was written 
had not been that of spiritual gifts. In other 
words, the chapter arises directly out of the dis- 
cussion in which it is found and is indissolubly 
connected with it. This wantonness of hyper- 
criticism is abundantly illustrated in most of 
Loisy’s recent work. It is a real tragedy that 


Epistles. 
Headlam (ICC). This is valuable for its philology — 
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knowledge so wide and intellect so acute should — 


be controlled by a scepticism so unreasonable. 
I pass on now to the commentaries on the Pauline 
_Fer Romans we have Sanday and 


and textual criticism ; the exegesis takes account 


of the best literaturé, ancient and modern, British © 
and foreign. I doubt, however, whether a partner- — 


ship is in the nature of the case suitable for the 


exposition of a work like the Epistle to the Romans, 
and the special qualifications of Sanday would, I © 


think, have found a more appropriate field for 


exercise in the Acts of the Apostles than the — 


Romans. Sanday’s gift lay much more in the critical 
and historical than in the speculative and theological 
field. For this, Denney, who edited the Epistle 
for the EGT, had much more natural aptitude, and 
he was also an excellent scholar. While his work 
had admirable qualities, it was marred, in my 
judgment, by certain limitations, on which my own 
controversy with him turned. He had a strong 
dislike and deep distrust of mysticism. This led 
him to deny that Paul affirmed a mystical union of 
the believer with Christ, and intended only a moral 
union. Nor could he attach any meaning to racial 
acts, as predicated of Adam and Christ. What 
Denney saw he saw clearly and sharply and ex- 
pressed with pungency and power. What he 
could not see did not exist, and he listened rather 
disrespectfully if you reported that you had really 
seen it. Good Paulinist though he was over a 
large part of the field, one part of it, and that which 
for Paul himself was central, lay outside the range 
of his vision. 

In the Cambridge Greek Testament the general 
editor, St. John Parry, has produced a volume 
which will be found very serviceable by those who 
do not possess the larger commentaries, but which 
should not be neglected by those who have access 
to them. Garvie, in the Century Bible, is in close 
agreement with Sanday and Headlam in its exe- 
gesis, and the interest of the author in the philosophic 
aspects of theology is an additional qualification 
for a writer on Romans. I should like to mention 
an older book, Liddon’s Explanatory Analysis of the 
Epistle to the Romans; its exegesis, where theo- 
logical questions did not intervene, was substan- 
tially that of Meyer, but the author’s skill in pre- 
sentation is seen to advantage in the notes, which 
constitute the main part of the work. The Com- 
mentary by Pallis is written from an eccentric 
standpoint. The author regards the Epistle as not 


genuine and as greatly interpolated, but there are 


interesting suggestions on the text and inter- 
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pretation, and on questions of philology the author 
_ has a right to be heard. He has also issued notes 
on Mark and Matthew, on John and the Apocalypse, 
and on Luke and Acts. 

Of foreign commentaries I need not linger on 
B. Weiss and Zahn. One of the best is Lipsius in 
HC. The author was not only a very accomplished 
New Testament and patristic scholar, he was also 
a distinguished theologian. An untechnical treat- 
ment of great merit is given by Jiilicher, one of our 
foremost New Testament scholars in SNT. Lietz- 
mann has reserved for himself the commentaries 
in HNT on Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians. 
New editions of these valuable works would be 
welcome. An independent commentary by Kihl 
is of unusual excellence. Barth’s famous exposition 
scarcely falls within the scope of these articles. 

On x Corinthians, A. Robertson had promised 
to write in JCC, but the greater part of the work 
was done by Plummer. It is a solid contribution 
to the subject, but on it and the commentary on the 
Second Epistle wholly written by Plummer, who 
edited it also for CGT, more need not be said. 
G. G. Findlay in EGT is marked by real distinction 
and is one of our best English commentaries. 
Massie (Cent. B.) is chiefly notable for its exegetical 
paraphrases which seem to me models of their kind. 
He deals with both Epistles, and his Introduction 
to the second is a good guide through the tangled 
critical and historical problems. Goudge has 
commented on both Epistles in West. C. I have 
not yet seen the second volume. The first is a 
careful work, but written with definite presup- 
positions as to the type of Christianity which 
the apostle takes for granted. 

In German, Schmiedel has written on both 
Epistles in HC, a work of exceptional ability. 
Bachmann’s treatment of both in ZK is also very 
thorough. Bousset’s exposition in SNT is a worthy 
companion of Jiilicher’s Romans. But the out- 
standing Commentary on 1 Corinthians is J. Weiss 
(Mey.), in no sense a revision of the old Meyer, but 
an entirely new work, one of the very best com- 
mentaries that New Testament exegesis has pro- 
duced in our time. It is distressing that he could 
not prepare for publication his commentary on the 
Second Epistle. 

On 2 Corinthians, Bernard (EGT) is good so far 
as it goes, but disappointing in its brevity. Menzies 
has written an independent commentary, fresh and 
valuable, like his work on Mark. Both scholars 
hold to the unity of the Epistle, a view which to 
many scholars, Harnack now included, seems more 
than dubious. The place left vacant by the death 
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of J. Weiss has been filled by Windisch, a com- 
petent and widely read scholar. 

With Galatians we come to Lightfoot. It is 
convenient to mention at this point that in 1895 
Lightfoot’s trustees published a substantial volume 
containing notes on the whole of Thessalonians, on 
1 Co 1-7 and Ro 1-7. These were based upon 
his lecture notes and contribute much of value. 
In addition there is a commentary on Eph 13-44, 
which he had prepared for publication as part of 
his projected edition of that Epistle. The com- 
mentaries which Lightfoot published were on 
Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
There is a well-known verdict of Hort’s that the 
commentaries are characterized by masculine good 
sense, without the insight or delusion of subtlety, 
They are learned, lucid, and balanced. The para- 
phrases are exceptionally good. There are valuable 
studies of words ; they are strong on the historical 
side, and there is a welcome sanity in the criticism. 
But the defect at which Hort gently hinted was 
there, as any one would discover, who worked 
through Lightfoot’s Colossians, side by side with 
Erich Haupt’s edition. The commentaries contain 
valuable dissertations later collected in a convenient 
form in Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. When 
these and the introductions are subtracted, the 
space actually allotted to the exegesis is not ex- 
cessive, sometimes perhaps, scarcely adequate. 

On Galatians our most comprehensive work is 
Burton (JCC). A valuable appendix dealing with 
special terms covers about a hundred and sixty 
pages. Rendall (EGT) is characterized by finished 
scholarship and freshness, but it is a drawback that 
the editor gives no reference to other expositors. 
Lukyn Williams in CGT is compact and excellent ; 
and Adeney has a useful little work in Cent. B. 
Emmet in The Reader’s Commentary is brief but 
very good ; and there is a fresh and able brief com- 
mentary by Bacon. Ramsay’s Historical Com- 
mentary is half devoted to a valuable historic 
introduction, and the rest of the book is not a com- 
mentary in the usual sense, but it is indispensable 
to the student of the Epistle. 

In German I believe there has been nothing to 
replace Sieffert, in Meyer. On Schmiedel (HC), 
Bousset (SNT), Lietzmann (HNT), and Zahn (ZK) 
I need add nothing. In French, commentaries 
have been written by Loisy and Lagrange. 

The imprisonment Epistles (Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon, Philippians) are not generally 
taken together in British series, the attractive little 
volume, by Currie Martin (Cent. B.), forming an 
exception. In German series it is more usual, 
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The outstanding commentary here is that by Erich 
Haupt, alike for its close grappling with the thought, 
the tenacity with which it follows up the develop- 
ment of the argument, and the subtlety and skill 
which it displays in the detailed exposition. P. 
Ewald (ZK) is an excellent work of the same type, 


but scarcely, I think, of the same calibre. Lueken 
(SNT) is a useful popular exposition. He con- 
tributes the section on Thessalonians also. Martin 


Dibelius, one of the ablest of the younger scholars, 
has done Thessalonians and the Pastoral Epistles, 
in addition to the imprisonment Epistles, for HNT. 
For HC, Lipsius commented on Philippians, leaving 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon for Von 
Soden, whose work reaches a high level, here and 
elsewhere, though scarcely, I think, equal to that 
of some of his colleagues. 

In the ICC, T. K. Abbott gave to Ephesians 
and Colossians a mainly philological treatment, 
frequently critical of Lightfoot’s results. It is dis- 
appointing because pre-eminently in these Epistles 
thought rather than philology demands the first 
place. Marvin Vincent was responsible for Philip- 
pians and Philemon. It is a careful rather than a 
distinguished piece of work. In CGT, Dr. J. O. F. 
Murray has dealt with Ephesians in a full, thorough, 
and independent way; and Dr. Lukyn Williams’ 
edition of Colossians and Philemon is a worthy 
companion to his Galatians. Our fullest ex- 
position of Ephesians is given by Salmond in EGT. 
It takes account of all the preceding exegetical 
work and is perhaps overburdened with matter. 
The edition by J. Armitage Robinson follows an 
unusual arrangement. There is a long continuous 
exposition based upon an English translation 
(mainly A.V.), followed by the Greek text with a 
commentary, largely philological, to which a series 
of detached notes is added constituting the main 
contribution made by the volume. British com- 
mentaries, apart from Abbott, have been deliber- 
ately neglected ; but the commentary would have 
gained if the best foreign work had been taken into 
account. Westcott’s posthumous notes have been 
edited with great care and competence by J. M. 
Schulhof. It remains to mention that H. A. A. 
Kennedy’s treatment of Philippians in EGT reaches 
an exceptionally high level, and that a good com- 
mentary has been written on it in West. C. by 
Maurice Jones. Colossians in EGT was done by 
myself, and Philemon by Oesterley. 

On Thessalonians there are several good com- 
mentaries. In addition to Lightfoot’s Notes 
already mentioned, we have a full and careful study 
by Frame (ICC); Findlay in CGT, compact and 
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within its limits first-rate ; a good popular treat- 
ment by Adeney (Cent. B.); Moffatt’s exposition 
in EGT, which we could wish had been much fuller ; 
and G. Milligan’s \comprehensive commentary, 
which is specially rich on the philological side. Of 
German commentaries Bornemann (Mey.) retains 
its value for its elaborate history of the interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle, but otherwise it has been super- 
seded by Von Dobschiitz’s full and valuable edition; 
Schmiedel has undertaken it for HC, and I have 
already mentioned Lueken and Dibelius for SNT 
and HNT respectively. Wohlenberg wrote on the 
Epistles in ZK. 

On the Pastoral Epistles we have at last the long- 
anticipated volume by Lock (ICC). Bernard in 
CGT is full and good, and there is a careful and 
fairly long exposition by N. J. D. White in EGT. 
Brown (West. C.) has an interest of its own from 
the light cast on the Epistles by the editor’s work 
in India. R. F. Horton has contributed an inter- 
esting popular exposition to Cent. B. R. St. John 
Parry’s The Pastoral Epistles consists mainly of an . 
introduction defending the conservative position, 
but it contains the Greek Text with fairly full 
annotations at the end. Liddon’s explanatory 
analysis of 1 Timothy might also be mentioned, as 
for Romans. In German I believe that B. Weiss 
has not yet beenreplacedin Mey. Von Soden (HC) 
is one of the best German expositions. F. Koehler 
has written in SNT, Wohlenberg in ZK, and 
Dibelius in HNT. 

Our most recent commentary on Hebrews is 
Moffatt’s (ICC). Characteristically full knowledge 
of the relevant literature, a wide range of reading 
and first-hand research combine to make it a very 
important contribution to the interpretation of the 
Epistle. Nairne’s Epistle of Priesthood included an 
exposition of the Epistle, but his commentary 
proper is to be found in CGT. It is written on 
original lines with a long history of the interpreta- 
tion and an elaborate discussion of the theology. 
It is learned and fresh, much too advanced for 
schoolboys and at times rather intangible. But it 
is a real and valuable contribution to the literature 
on the Epistle. Dods contributed to EGT a full 
and thorough commentary exhibiting great width 
of reading in the exegetical literature. Wickham’s 
Hebrews seems to me one of the less favourable 
specimens of West. C. Westcott’s has commonly 
been regarded as our best British commentary, but 
though I am sorry to dissent from Nairne’s weighty 
judgment, I can only record the very definite 
impression I formed when writing my own com- 
mentary in Cent. B., that Davidson’s little book had 


behind it a stronger mind and a more penetrating 
insight into the meaning of the writer. 

Turning to German works, I must break away 
,| from my rule, to mention the great commentary by 
| Bleek which introduced a fresh era in New Testa- 
ment exegesis, has deeply influenced later com- 
mentators (e.g. Westcott), and has not lost its value. 
-) B. Weiss (Mey.) is not, I think, at his best on this 
|| Epistle, nor is Von Soden (HC). Riggenbach 
«| (ZK) is probably the best of the recent com- 
_ mentaries, and on a smaller scale Windisch (HNT). 
The Epistle has been undertaken by Hollmann in 
| SNT. 

The General Epistles are not usually taken 

together in English series, but W. H. Bennett has 
treated them excellently in a single volume of 
Cent. B. Windisch has dealt with all in HNT. 
Hollmann and Bousset with all except 1 Peter in 
_ SNT. 
_ On James we have a very comprehensive and 
_ learned treatment by J. B. Mayor. Care should be 
taken to procure the third edition (1910), along 
_ with the pamphlet Further Studies in the Epistle 
of St. James, with special reference to Hort’s 
edition (11-47). Hort also edited 1 P 1-21". These 
_ editions are of exceptional value. In ICC we have 
a recent and admirable commentary by Ropes. 
- Oesterley in EGT should not be neglected; the 
author’s Rabbinical studies give a distinctive value 
_ to his notes. Knowling, who was unusually well 
equipped with knowledge of the foreign literature, 
_ has written on James in West. C. In German we 
have Beyschlag (Mey.), now old but not superseded, 
_ Von Soden (HC), and, as already mentioned, Holl- 
mann and Windisch. 

1 Peter has been combined with 2 Peter and 
Jude by Bigg in a-fresh and original commentary 
written to some extent from a wrong point of view. 
_ J. H.A. Hart edited 1 Peter for EGT. The special 

quality of his commentary is its use of the 
Septuagint and Jewish literature. In CGT G. W. 
Blenkin has written a useful exposition, and there 
is a good independent edition by Masterman. In 
German, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, and Jude have been taken 
by Von Soden in HC, by Wohlenberg in ZK, and 
by Knopf, an excellent scholar prematurely taken 
| from us, in Mey. Gunkel (SNT) is, of course, 
| important. On 2 Peter and Jude, J. B. Mayor has 
given us a volume which is a worthy companion 
to his edition of James. Rather curiously he +as 
also edited Jude for EGT., 2 Peter has been under- 
' taken for that commentary by R. H. Strachan, 
who has written a very full Introduction. The 

' two Epistles are edited for CGT by the expert hand 
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of M.R. James. Here, again, the Introduction is 
elaborate in comparison with the notes. 

On the Johannine Epistles, Brooke in JCC is 
excellent. D. Smith in EGT reveals, but on too 
limited a scale, the well-known qualities of his 
work. Plummer is responsible for the volume in 
CGT. The best-known commentary containing 
much valuable matter is by Westcott. Of German 
commentaries, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, I should name Holtzmann-Bauer (HC), 
which is among the best available, and Baumgarten 
(SNT). G. G. Findlay’s exposition, Fellowship in 
the Life Eternal, though not technically a com- 
mentary, calls for mention here. 

On the Revelation of John there is a considerable 
literature. Charles (JCC) has behind it the editor’s 
great and fruitful labours on the apocalyptic 
literature. He has devoted immense pains to 
establishing the text of the book, and he has made 
a study of its language of unprecedented thorough- 
ness. He has also spent a great deal of study on 
the work of his predecessors. His theory of the 
stupid editor who arranged the closing sections in 
wrong order and at other points defaced the master’s 
work is suggestive, but so far as I have observed 
has not met with acceptance. Moffatt in EGT is 
fresh, learned, and generally excellent. Simcox 
(CGT) ought to be replaced as soon as possible. 
Anderson Scott (Cent. B.) now lies in a rather 
distant past. It was admirable when published, 
and is still useful ; we wish the editor could adjust 
it to the present situation. Swete is very good on 
the textual and philological side; his exegesis is 
marred by his compromise with allegorical inter- 
pretations where it is improbable that these were 
intended by the author. Hort left a valuable 
fragment on chs. 1-3, with an introduction to the 
whole book. There is an American commentary 
of solid merit by Beckwith. The latter half of 
my Hartley lecture on the Revelation of John is 
devoted to an exposition of the book. In German 
the fullest of our recent commentaries is the second 
edition of Bousset (Mey.); though issued more than 
twenty years ago, it is still valuable. Holtzmann- 
Bauer (HC) is, of course, excellent but briefer. 
Zahn has recently completed his great commentary 
(ZK) written from a conservative standpoint. 
J. Weiss had his own views of the literary history 
of the book which he published in a monograph in 
the Forschungen, edited by Bousset and Gunkel. 
He contributed the commentary to SNT, of which 
he was the editor, but for the last edition this has 
been edited by Heitmiiller. Heitmiiller should 
have written on Revelation for SNT; but owing 
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to his premature death the task was undertaken by 
Lohmeyer, whose commentary is among the most 
striking contributions made to the study of the 
book. He takes it to be a unity constructed with 
the highest art. While denying the apostolic 
authorship, he believes that it and the Fourth 
Gospel may possibly be from the same hand. 
Above all, he breaks away from the reference to 
the contemporary situation. That these positions 
will be finally made good may well be doubted ; 
but it is salutary to have the problems raised again 
by so competent a scholar. In French we have 
a recent commentary by Loisy. I have found 
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myself in much fuller agreement with it than with 
any other of his commentaries. 

I ought to mention in conclusion Field’s Notes on 
the Translation of the Old Testament (a posthumous 
expansion of Otium Norvicense, Pars tertia). It 
contains a wealth of suggestion on philology and 
interpretation by a scholar whose erudition was of 
exceptional range. 

I need hardly repeat that much precious exe- 
getical material is to be found in the literature on 
the New Testament outside the commentaries ;. 
but this has been rigidly excluded in order to keep: 
the articles within due limits. 


(Plea for Be Studp of Theology. 


By THE REVEREND S. P. T. Pripeaux, D.D., Sarissury THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 


At the recent annual Conference of the Principals 
of Theological Colleges held at Cambridge, allusion 
was made to a still prevailing prejudice against 
Theology as a subject of educational value. It is 
felt that Theology is narrow and technical, possibly 
obscurantist, unable to provide either valuable 
knowledge or mental stimulus and exercise, and in 
particular that candidates for the Sacred Ministry 
are far better advised to study arts or history or 
one other of the regular subjects for their degree, as 
likely to obtain thereby both a better grounding in 
knowledge and a better discipline for their mental 
faculties. 

Let it be admitted at the outset that there is 
justification for this attitude. In the past the 
teaching of Theology has been academic, unin- 
telligent, and unrelated to the problems of everyday 
life. So much is evident to any student of Church 
history, and it is even within the recollection of 
many who are still living. But there is no reason 
why the teaching of Theology should be so mis- 
managed any more than that of any other subject, 
and as a matter of fact as a subject Theology covers 
far more ground, penetrates deeper, and is ulti- 
mately more practical in its bearings than any 
subject in the educational curriculum, so that 
this prejudice is like many others, mistaken and 
erroneous. 

_ What are the subjects covered by the word 
Theology ? They include the Bible, the history of 
the Christian Church and its beliefs (or doctrines), 
its practice (or ethics), and its worship. To these 


should be added the comparative study of other 
religions as providing the necessary background 
and contrast to that religion which is specially in 
view. It is a short list, but its implications and 
requisites are indeed many. 

Consider first the range which is covered by the 
word ‘Bible.’ The study of the Bible involves 
much that is required of the student. of classical 
literature. It requires the knowledge of at least 
two languages, Hebrew and Greek, and to these 
Latin is a desirable if not a necessary addition 
(Latin is certainly required later, and one or more 
modern languages are of great assistance, not to 
say indispensable). The study of these languages 
carries with it grammar and some philology, and 
the mental gymnastic and the acquisition of exact- 
ness and accuracy incidental thereto. (Accuracy 
and clearness of thought will be demanded later on 
by the need of distinguishing between homoousion 
and homoiousion, of apprehending the purport and 
intention of ‘transubstantiation,’ of realizing the 
essential difference between Christianity and other 
religions, and so forth.) Having mastered the 
languages of the Bible, the student proceeds to its 
contents, and the subject-matter of Holy Scripture 
alone is a university curriculum in itself. It begins. 
with a theory of the origin of the universe and of 
men ; and it proceeds to an account of the develop- 
ment of the human race and of a particular people, 
which it traces for at least two thousand years, 
and through many stages and vicissitudes. That 
the Old Testament presents a philosophy of history 
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rather than a narrative adds to its educational 
value. But this story can only be apprehended 
against its world background, and this requires the 
study of several successive ancient civilizations, 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, again Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, Rome. (Does any ‘School of History’ 
cover so much ground?) With the New Testa- 
ment and afterwards another two thousand years 
are added, which include the story of the European 
peoples, their growth from barbarism to civilization, 
the growth of nations and Empires, the decline and 
revival of learning, the birth of national self-con- 
sciousness, self-determination and expansion, and 
the impact of European civilization upon the child- 
races. All these are the background and environ- 
ment of the study of the Christian religion, the two 
being inextricably mingled and each inexplicable 
without the other. 

It is evident that geographical study, if not deep 
or scientific, at least extends to the whole known 
world and is therefore comprehensive ; and some 
knowledge of archeological method and discovery 
is picked up at a good many stages. Pictorial 
art, architecture, and literature all come under 
some consideration. 

The study of the Hebrew people raises many 
ethnological and anthropological problems, and their 
development is most interesting, from the early 
stage of a nomad Bedouin clan to a group of clans, 
then to a people, and finally to a nation. This is 
the process by which all nations more or less have 
been evolved, and when it is realized that the 
Jews, the subject of the study, have proved them- 
selves to be a people who have survived over a 
greater number of years than any other known race, 
and under very widely varying conditions, and 
during that time have exercised a not at all incon- 
siderable part in human history, both in their 
actual influence on events and their contribution 
to the outlook of humanity, the value of such 
study should need no advertisement. 

In particular there is a close parallel between the 
impact on the Hebrews, in the days of Solomon, 
of the culture of the Egyptians and Pheenicians, and 
the impact, to-day, of twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion on the peoples of Africa and the East. (Simi- 
larly, the position of Christianity to-day in India 
has several resemblances to its position in the 
Roman Empire in the first three centuries of our 
era, and the crowding of the mass movements into 
the Church reported in some areas is exactly 
analogous to the influx of barely converted heathen 
into the Church after Constantine and the later 
inclusion of the barbarian European peoples. The 
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situation has its bearings on the problem in this 
country of the desirability of indiscriminate 
baptism.) 

For the study of social problems the Old Testa- 
ment is equally valuable. The Hebrews developed 
a strong ethical sense ; and their early legislation, 
which began with Moses, prescribes the due and 
proper relation between man and man, master and 
servant, ruler and subject, and deals with the 
many problems incidental to the ownership of 
property, commerce, marriage, slavery, and so 
forth, which still demand attention. The passing 
from the nomad to the agricultural stage, and 
then to that of settled city life, is all considered 
and treated, and the weaknesses and temptations 
and dangers of an elaborate culture were constantly 
before the eyes of their teachers, the prophets. 
The philanthropic ideal, consideration for the poor 
and the weak, the outcast and distressed, appears 
early ; it receives much development in post-exilic 
times and is an honoured predecessor to the Christian 
philanthropy which has governed and still inspires 
much modern social legislation. Social study is 
brought before the student continually, with the 
needs of the Early Church, the attempted (and soon 
renounced) communism of the Jerusalem Church, 
the social activities of bishops, monasteries, and 
nunneries (if the abolition of the latter in England 
were not the most potent origin of the Poor Law 
it was a contributary cause), and the Anabaptist 
risings on the Continent. 

Political problems are constantly presenting 
themselves. From the Book of Judges downwards 
the methods and ideals of national life and policy 
and relations with other Powers are never absent 
from the story. The great prophets from the 
eighth century B.c. play the part which to-day is 
played by cabinet ministers, members of Parlia- 
ment, and the writers of leading articles in the 
daily newspapers and the monthly reviews. Their 
problems have very much in common, and the 
intelligent student of one inevitably transfers his 
thoughts to the other and compares them. Later, 
problems of the relation of religious bodies to the 
civil power, z.e. of Church and State, are seldom 
absent, and there is no situation, from those de- 
scribed in the Acts of the Apostles, all through the 
ages as far as the Reformation and onwards, from 
which a useful parallel and valuable lesson or prin- 
ciple cannot be drawn. 

One perennial religious problem in particular 
was realized and faced by the prophets, and their 
treatment of it is of permanent value. Every 
missionary Church has to wean its converts from 
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religious beliefs and practices which are on a low 
level of thought and degrading in influence; a 
materialistic, external, and often sensual cultus 
has to be replaced by a spiritual religion. That was 
the situation in the days of the Hebrew monarchy ; 
it was repeated after Constantine and after the so- 
called ‘ conversion’ of Europe ; it is occupying the 
close attention of the Church to-day in the mission 
field. But it is a situation which never leaves 
us; in this country to-day there are very many 
people whose religious mentality has hardly pro- 
gressed beyond that of the Hebrews in the days of 
the Judges. Once more the practical nature and 
up-to-dateness of the study of Theology is evident. 

If it be true that ‘the proper study of mankind 
is man,’ then no better subject can be found for it 
than Theology. For Theology is fundamentally 
the most human of subjects, dealing with the 
human personality in all its phases, developments, 
and relations. Recollect the various types of 
individuals, their experiences, efforts, and achieve- 
ments: Jacob, the man of low and mean cunning 
but yet with the power of spiritual development, 
who triumphs over his lower self ; Esau, the ‘ hail 
fellow well met,’ careless and impulsive, the slave 
to his appetites, and quite unable to rise to spiritual 
things ; Moses, the ardent social reformer and 
national deliverer ; David, the national hero, the 
Henry v. or Henry vin. of his people, generous, 
passionate, popular, the successful soldier, falling 
into gross sin yet repentant—the whirligig of time 
bringing in its revenges in his old age ; Solomon, 
the young man of high ideals and good intentions 
spoiled by luxury and wealth and self-indulgence ; 
Jeremiah, the sensitive, the unwilling prophet yet 
unable to hold his peace, suffering greatly for 
conscience’ sake (he is comparable to the genuine 
‘conchy’ of 1914-18); Ezekiel, the man with the 
temper and outlook of both prophet and priest, 
able in national disaster to hold together two often 
inharmonious groups of people and to lay wise and 
sure foundations for ‘reconstructiow’ after the 
Exile ; Nehemiah, the devout layman, realizing his 
people’s need, surrendering his prospects, facing 
great risks and greater difficulties, with a genius 
for handling men and winning their loyalty by his 
personal example, self-sacrifice, and unaffected 
piety ; Judas Maccabeus, the Garibaldi of his 
generation. There are the Twelve Apostles, every 
one different, a most representative team to preach 
the good news to needful man: Peter, used to hard 
work and simple living, impulsive, ‘rocky’ yet 
capable of becoming a ‘rock’; John, the visionary 
and mystic, whose fiery nature can be sublimated 
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into the steady fire of adoring love; Philip the | 
Greek ; Judas the business man ; Simon the Zealot — 
(i.e. Sinn Feiner or Bolshevist); Thomas the 
sceptical. There is‘Paul the young Varsity man, | 
of good birth and position, well educated, with a 
passion for reality, excitable with a tendency to be 
neurotic, unsatisfied by traditional religion and 
winning his way violently through reaction after 
reaction into the Kingdom, and then pouring out 
his all in one continuous sacrifice to his beloved 
Master, racing from place to place in his mission 
to the Gentile peoples. (Some of our missionary 
leaders to-day are paralleled in him.) Later we 
have Arius, the ‘plain man’ of limited vision and 
ruled by his logic; Pelagius, the characteristic 
Briton, confident in his self-dependence, the 
exemplar in his way of Kipling’s ‘If’; Augustine, ~ 
the uninspired and sensual ‘hack’ teacher, the 
penitent saint and theologian of the highest order ; 
Aquinas, Luther, Erasmus, Wolsey, More, George 
Herbert, Wiliam Law, Butler, Hoadly, Wesley, 
Shaftesbury, and a hundred others. 

The study of Christian doctrine necessitates a 
preliminary study of human thought or philosophy, 
and of the efforts of man to attain to the appre- 
hension of reality and the perception of truth. 
Theism, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, all raise 
problems of metaphysics, and of the relation 
between the historic and the timeless, the material 
and the spiritual. The heresies are by no means 
dead or to be buried and forgotten ; they represent 
various ways in which the human mind works and 
approaches certain phenomena of experience, and 
they are liable to perpetual reappearance ; whence 
the value of the knowledge of how the Church 
has dealt with them. Some psychology is as in- 
evitable—not necessarily academic psychology or 
always expressed in the latest scientific jargon ; 
but at all events a working knowledge of the 
human mind and will and emotions, for which the 
literature and language of devotion and liturgical 
forms will provide some of the subject-matter. 

On a broad view the student learns much of the 
human process and experience, the human tempera- 
ment and its variations and reactions. He notes 
the ebb and flow, the rise and fall, of the impulse 
towards an ideal; the ever-present tendency to 
relapse, the ease of degradation, the permanence 
of superstition, the value and the danger of religious 
institutions (he will find eighth-century B.c. 
Hebrew Priests in the Medieval Church, Sad- 
ducees in the Close at ‘ Barchester,’ Pharisees in 
Islam and in the Church), and because he studies 
humanity in its most vital and deepest experi- 
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also in close touch with life. 
_ problems of the past—individual, social, political, 
ecclesiastical, intellectual, spiritual, religious. For 
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ences and in the exercise of its spiritual faculties 


as well as in its physical, social, political, and 
mental, his study is the most comprehensive and 


| the farthest reaching. He learns to take broad 
_ and long views ; to distinguish between the general 


and the particular, the essential and the non- 
essential ; to be impartial in his judgments. He is 
He studies the vital 
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the discharge of citizenship, for the administration 
of the Church, for teaching, for handling situations, 
and for dealing with individuals, the study of 
Theology provides the necessary equipment. And 
because its aim is the helping of man to become 
and to remain his best self and to deliver him from 
evil, because it looks to man’s final end, it is ulti- 
mately the most practical and effective of all 
studies. The Queen of Sciences has not yet sur- 
rendered her throne. 


Literature. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY PURITANISM. 


Tuis new book of the Rev. A. F. Scott Pearson, 


_ D.Th., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S., Church and State: 


_ Elizabethan Puritanism, 1535-1603.’ 


Political Aspecis of Sixteenth Century Puritanism 
(Cambridge University Press ; 7s. 6d. net), adds to 
the praise which he had already won by his former 
monumental work on ‘Thomas Cartwright and 
In_ that 
volume he not only lifted Elizabethan Puritanism 
out of obscurity, but he did what was more difficult, 
he cleared it from obloquy due in no small measure 
to prejudice ; setting it in the place of honour and 
respect which was its historic due. 

Here in this excellent work, which it would be 
difficult to overpraise both for the patience of its 
research and for the historical purity of its state- 
ments, he pursues the same theme, showing by 
ample documentary proof what Cartwright’s pres- 
byterian polity was—as it affected the State—on 
what principles it was based and by what argu- 
ments defended. Dr. Pearson deals with these 
views under the rubrics of (x) the two-kingdom 
theory—so well known to every Scotsman from the 
historic saying of Andrew Melville to James 1. 
about ‘two kings and two kingdoms in this realm’ ; 
(2) sovereignty, which raises the vital question of 
Christ and Cesar ; (3) obedience, etc.,—all aspects 
of the one theme, the relation between Church and 
State, politics and religion. 

It is a problem of living interest, and to read 
carefully the present volume is a valuable orlenta- 
tion for the understanding not only of an inter- 
esting historical period, but of the problem as it is 
actually facing Presbyterianism to-day. Cartwright 
mediated between the sycophantic Erastianism of 


 Whitgift and the individualistic licence of Anabap- 


tism, advocating an ordered Church system at once 
popularly representative and spiritually authorita- 
tive—distinguishing the spiritual realm from the 
political—with graded organs of rule and expres- 
sion—in short, a constituted Presbyterianism. 
This he thought he found in Scripture and in the 
best classic models of antiquity. The autocracy of 
Elizabeth was not absolutely necessary for the 
bene esse of the Church. 

How Cartwright’s views were related to those of 
the continental reformers, and how they may have 
influenced Melville and others in Scotland—all that 
is carefully considered, and there is an interesting 
discussion on the influence of Aristotle’s Politics on 
Puritanism which at any rate shows that there was 
from the beginning in Puritanism a rich strain of 
Humanism mingled with the main stream of 
Scriptural theologizing and earnest piety. 

Dr. Pearson is not an apologist here for Cart- 
wright, but no one can read this book without 
being convinced that Presbyterianism is both on 
Scriptural and rational grounds a great ideal, and 
that without something like it in spirit and form 
the vexed problem of Church and State cannot be 
solved. 

Be that as it may, this notable book gives its 
author a distinguished place in the front rank of 
competent historians. 


PROFESSOR McFADYEN ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


Encouraged (we fancy) by the popularity of a 
former book—‘ The Use of the Old Testament ’— 
Professor J. E. McFadyen, D.D., has added to it a 
pendant or supplement in Old Testament Scenes and 
Characters (James Clarke; 6s. net). He cannot 
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write too many books of this kind for his readers. 
The easy style, the obvious mastery of his subject, 
the combination of religious insight and scientific 
accuracy, make this new book, as it made the other, 
both delightful and profitable to read. 

In the present book we have a selection of his- 
torical narratives which were omitted in ‘ The Use 
of the Old Testament,’ and, in addition, passages in 
the Prophets and the Psalms as specimens of good 
exposition and teaching. The information given 
as a basis of understanding is sufficient in every 
case, and every section closes with a definite indica- 
tion of the permanent meaning and message of the 
passage expounded. Both teachers and preachers 
will find these chapters helpful in a high degree. 
The modern point of view is assumed throughout, 
but it is never obtruded. And we can imagine 
both fundamentalist and modernist using this book 
with equal facility and equal reward. 

One thing we are specially grateful for, Dr. 
McFadyen realizes that teaching the Bible is not 
merely teaching its geography and history. The 
essence of religious teaching is to bring out the 
eternal truth in the Word of God. This he points 
out in a preliminary essay on the task of the teacher. 
And he confirms it by his own example throughout 
the book. Professor McFadyen is a skilled and 
scientific scholar, and no one is doing more to make 
the Old Testament a living book to the ordinary 
educated mind. 


A DOCTRINE OF MAN. 


Professor J. F. Bethune-Baker, D.D., F.B.A., 
has collected nine of his lectures and has published 
them under the title The Way of Modernism, and 
Other Essays (Cambridge University Press; 6s. 
net), ‘in the hope that, read together, they may 
be found to offer a way of approach for our own 
generation to that synthesis of old ideas and new 
knowledge which has been the aim of “ modernism ” 
in all ages.’ Some of the lectures have already 
been published in ‘The Modern Churchman.’ 
They deal with ‘The Way of Modernism,’ ‘ The 
Use of Holy Scripture To-day,’ ‘Evolution and 
Christian Theology,’ ‘ Evolution and Incarnation,’ 
“Jesus as Human and Divine,’ ‘The Christian 
Doctrine of Man,’ ‘Our Traditional Formularies.’ 
Very much that is stimulating will be found in these 
essays. When we turn to the ‘ Christian Doctrine 
of Man,’ for example, we find that it is a plea that a 
doctrine of Man should be stated consistent with 
the conviction that the truth about Man is dis- 
closed in Jesus Christ no less than the truth about 
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God. Only so will we have ‘a “ Christian ” 
doctrine of Man, by which Man to-day may be 
Saved. 7 

‘For all that we know to-day of the constitution 
of the universe, of the whole realm of Nature, of 
the processes that have been and are in operation, 
of all the history of the world and Man, obliges us 
either to leave God out of account, or else to see 
Him in the whole evolutionary process, with Man as 
fellow-worker with Him and the higher stages of 
the process, which begin with man’s appearance 
on the scene, as much dependent on Man as on 
God. ‘We are God’s fellow-workers ”’—we are 
partners with Him in the whole business of life, 
in the whole process of the world. 

‘Some years ago we were urged to give up our 
phrase, “ Incarnation ’’ as a pagan conception. 
But that is not our way. Phrases, ideograms, 
are not like wine-skins. More and more with 
growing knowledge we fill our Christian ideograms 
with new content and they bear the pressure, and 
again and again we find that an old “ formula” 
has a far wider application and a deeper verifica- 
tion than those who used it in the past could know. 
We talk less glibly of “dead” matter than our 
fathers did. And more and more I am sure it will 
be found that “ Incarnation ” is the term that best 
expresses for us the truth about the world and 
Man. It is all Incarnation: a process, from the 
beginning, if beginning there was, to the end, 
if end there be. 

‘My appeal to you is this. In the past the 
Church has limited its doctrine of Incarnation to 
its interpretation of one historical experience, an 
experience which marked the culmination of one 
stage in the evolution of Man and the beginning 
of anewera. For Jesus was the Supreme Idealist, 
and wherever His Spirit has had free course it 
has been impossible for any one to think of God 
or of Man or of human society as men thought 
before. The Church has been the guardian of a 
great Revelation, but it has used it almost ex- 
clusively for its doctrine of God. Yet the one 
certain fact is that Jesus was a man, and of course 
the doctrine of the Church has preserved this fact. 
But it has never yet used it in its doctrine of Man. 
It has isolated “the man Jesus” from His place 
in the historic evolutionary process. ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” Oh, there is 
evidence enough of other interpretations before we 
entered the prison-house of Latinized and world- 
denying Christianity. 

‘It is irrational to-day to use your Incarnation 
only for your doctrine of God, and not for your 


yy }doctrine of Man. The God-Man is a revelation of 
», | Everyman as well as of God, and your doctrine of 
Everyman must be derived from what He was.’ 


THE QUEST OF RELIGION. 


} The Rev. Canon C. E. Raven, D.D., in The Quest 
» | Of Religion (S.C.M.; 4s. net), disarms criticism 
_ | by his modest opinion of the worth of his own book. 
;| He calls it a ‘ poor thing’ and ‘scrappy,’ but the 
reader will thank him for the pleasure and the profit 
of reading a book written in such a fine catholic 
and eirenic spirit and of such obvious merit. 
Starting from the basic religious element in 

| our nature—call it the sense of the numinous or 
| by any other name—he describes its forms of ex- 
4 . pression, and subjects these forms—and they are 
often grotesque enough—to rational tests that 
| determine their validity. He then finds these 
| valid tests satisfactorily met and fully satisfied in 
the revelation and redemption of Jesus Christ. 
It is a fine piece of real apologetic traversing the 
realm of Christian experience and doctrine, and 
there is an ease and glow about the treatment that 
cheer the heart of the Christian reader and that are 
|| bound, we fancy, to exert a healthy contagious 
‘influence even on the indifferent and the doubting. 
_ | The appended note on Science and Religion con- 
tains a weighty criticism of Behaviourism as a 
_ theory of the human spirit. In so small a book one 
_ ought not to expect a deep handling of the great 
topics of theology, but perhaps for that very reason 
the book may find a welcome in many quarters 
| where a more pretentious volume could not enter ; 
_ but on reading it we wonder if a treatment of the 
Atonement more cognizant of the New Testament 
experience could not be given by the writer. 

In one place only did we feel anything like a 
_ discord—where the writer quotes two lines of a 
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+f hymn : 
's And Jesus raised His languid eye 
a And met His Father’s anger. 


With his criticism of that we heartily agree, but 
is it right to call it ‘typical of much of Protestant 
theology’? For our own part we have come across 
the notion more frequently in Catholic art and 
Catholic sermons than in Protestantism. It were 
better to criticise it without labelling it on quarters 
where surely it would be repudiated. It is im- 
possible to read this small book without being 
refreshed in mind and cheered in spirit—and we 
can cordially recommend it ‘to all who desire a 
_ treatment of Christian truth from the wide outlook 
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of religious experience in general and Christian 
comprehensiveness in particular. 


LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT EAST. 


The new and revised edition of Professor Adolf 
Deissmann’s ‘ Paul’ has been followed by a new 
and revised edition of his Light from the Ancient 
East (Hodder & Stoughton; 42s. net). Though 
Dr. Deissmann’s translator, Mr. Lionel R. M. 
Strachan, M.A., was unable to undertake the new 
edition of ‘ Paul,’ he has been able to find time for 
the adaptation of his former translation of Licht vom 
Osten (first published in 1908) in conformity with 
the edition of 1923, on which the present volume is 
based. In the German edition of 1923 there are 
very considerable alterations of the old matter, and 
large additions of new matter ; in particular the 
number of facsimiles of ancient texts is greatly 
increased. (There are 83 illustrations in the German 
edition of 1923, and 85 in the present translation.) 

Perhaps it may be well to indicate, for the sake 
of those who are unacquainted with this important 
book, what Dr. Deissmann seeks to accomplish 
through its pages. It is to fill in some gaps in the 
historical background of primitive Christianity and, 
incidentally, to counteract extreme views concern- 
ing the value of the literary memorials of the 
Imperial period. There are some who think that 
a study of the literary memorials alone should 
enable us to restore the historical background of 
primitive Christianity; but Dr. Deissmann re- 
minds us that in the literary memorials the lower 
classes (among whom Christianity first spread) are 
seldom allowed to speak, and he insists upon the 
indirect value of the non-literary texts (as these are 
found in inscriptions on stone, metal, etc., in texts 
on papyrus and parchment, and in texts on ostraca 
or potsherds) as throwing light upon the language, 
literature, and religion of the New Testament. He 
is chiefly concerned with non-Christian texts in 
Greek and Latin. 

One hardly knows which to admire most, the 
massiveness of Dr. Deissmann’s learning, or the 
grace and vividness of his style. He recaptures 
for us from the Egyptian rubbish-heaps much of 
the history of the Hellenized and Romanized world 
in which Christianity gained its early triumphs, 
and impresses us with the importance and great 
potentialities of the work which is being so eagerly 
pursued in our day among the papyri and the 
ostraca, both Graeco-Roman and Semitic. It is 
in this last reference that he says, and we are 
inclined to agree with him, ‘ What would we give 
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if we could recover but one papyrus book with a 
few leaves containing genuine Aramaic sayings of 
Jesus ! For those few leaves we would, I think, 
part smilingly with the theological output of a 
whole century.’ 


JESUS AS I SEE HIM. 


Jesus as I see Him, by Johannes Miiller, trans- 
lated by Hilda Bell (Bagster & Sons ; 3s. 6d. net), 
is another interpretation of Jesus, despite the 
author’s disclaimer. It could not help being an 
interpretation, and we welcome it just because it is 
Jesus from another angle. The book is a most 
interesting one, and will be read with gratitude 
and profit, even by those who (like ourselves) 
cannot go all the way with the author. The main 
burden of this ‘ vision ’ of Christ is that in Jesus the 
Divine life was so rich and full and spontaneous 
that it accounts for everything. Spontaneous 
especially, for this is what the writer over and over 
stresses. And it is here we find ourselves unable 
to see as he does. ‘ His spiritual life was not a 
sequence of perception, formation of opinion, the 
will to do, the deed, the life; but through very 
experience of the life of God he received and con- 
ceived so strongly and clearly that the truth was 
born of itself, and God’s will fulfilled at the in- 
stant. . . . It was not a conscious movement of the 
will, but an inward urge to which he responded 
with all his heart and soul. ... He simply ex- 
pressed what was given him at the moment... . 
He set himself no ideal of his life’s task, did not 
ponder his duty, make resolutions, or aim at a 
definite goal . . . did nothing of himself, was in- 
fluenced by nothing, not even by his own thoughts.’ 
All this is so emphasized as to give the impression 
that Jesus had no hand in His own experience, and 
that He neither thought of His life’s problem nor 
explained what He had found. His life and 
achievement were reception only and always. 
This is Jesus as the distinguished writer sees Him, 
and if it seems to us not in accord with the facts of 
the Gospels, we can see the truth in it and the 
grandeur of that truth of the fulness of Divine life 
in Jesus. Jesus is inexhaustible, and every new 
‘vision’ of Him gives us something. The some- 
thing in this case is of real worth, and we gratefully 
receive it. 


NOTES ON ST. LUKE AND THE ACTS. 


Notes on St. Luke and the Acts (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; 3s. net), by Mr. Alexander Pallis, 
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concludes the series of suggestions which the author | 
has_ contributed towards the elucidation of the | 
canonical historical books of the New Testament. | 
Those who are acquainted with the author’s pre- | 
vious contributions will expect to find here new and | 
interesting interpretations of the traditional text |} 
and plausible emendations of it in corrupt or |) 
difficult places, nor will they be disappointed, || 
In his interpretations and emendations the author | 
shows himself to be well versed in both classical and | 
modern Greek ; indeed, he brings to his studies in | 
the New Testament an unusual linguistic equip- | 
ment. We commend his learned and scholarly | 
notes to the attention of students of the New © 
Testament text, who will find in them much that is | 
helpful and suggestive. 

To take a single instance at random. In Luke | 
438 we read, tis 5 Adyos obros ort «.7.A. The 
rendering in A.V. is ‘What a word is this !’; in 
R.V., ‘What is this word?’; in a well-known 
modern version, ‘What does this mean?’ But 
Mr. Pallis adduces evidence to show that these 
versions are wide of the mark. The combination 
of 6 Adyos obros is still alive, he tells us, in modern 
Greek in the form of rod Adyov rov as a respectful 
expression, which avoids atros as too crude and 
corresponds to his honour in English ; so that the 
correct rendering is simply, ‘ Who is this that,’ etc. 
It is pointed out that Luke 7% provides an almost 
exact parallel and supports the interpretation — 
here advocated. 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


The aim of Professor Herbert Wildon Carr, 
D.Litt., LL.D., in his book, The Unique Status 
of Man (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. net), is to vindicate 
human freedom particularly against the scientific 
materialism which would make man simply a 
necessitated factor in a rigid mechanistic system. 
The ‘unique status of man’ is that he is a being 
set free by evolution and entrusted with freedom— 
which he may abuse—his fate and future being thus 
placed in his own hand (p. 211). Professor Carr 
attempts to turn the tables on mechanistic deter- 
minism by showing that on the modern views of 
physics and the principles of relativity spontaneity 
is the characteristic of all life, and self-determining 
spontaneity the unique characteristic of man. He 
thus gives the primacy to freedom—necessity being 
its orderly way of managing reality. The conclusion 
is excellent and, we hope, true, but it is doubtful if the 
reasoning leading up to it will command general 
acceptance or approve itself as always relevant. 


’ which is mainly dealt with here. 
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Lord Macaulay somewhere tells of a judge who 
was going out to India and to whom a friend gave 
this advice : ‘ Give your decisions firmly, but don’t 
give elaborate reasons for them. Your decisions will 
be accepted, your reasoning rejected.’ Unfortun- 
ately metaphysicians cannot dispense with reasoning, 


| although one of the greatest of them (Bradley) said 


that metaphysics was finding bad reasons for what 
we already believe upon instinct. The most inter- 
esting parts of this volume in our opinion are the 
historical, especially where the writer deals with 
philosophical matters. Excellent and interesting 


reviews of Spinoza, Leibniz, Newton, Voltaire, 


Rousseau, Comte, Mill, and Spencer are given which 
are a contrast in lucidity to the somewhat laboured 
chapters on modern physics and relativity. We 
have a suspicion that the writer is less at home in 
the theological and ethical portions of his subject. 
Paul and Pascal would have a word to say about 


: ‘the sublimating philosophical process to which 


their views are here subjected. What Luther called 
‘the freedom of a Christian man ’ is a more serious 
and vital problem and moves in a higher realm than 
the bare spontaneity or natural capacity for freedom 
Still, it is good 
news to those who may be in the thraldom of a rigid 
mechanistic view of life to be told on weighty 
scientific grounds that science, instead of closing 
men in a prison of rigid necessity, opens the door 
into a realm of freedom; and that is what the writer 
endeavours to do and accomplishes with no little 
success. 


THE SITE OF HAZOR. 


Hitherto most scholars have placed the ancient 
town of Hazor, famous in Egyptian and Israelite 
records, at el-Hurebeh, about five miles due west 
of the northern part of Lake Huleh, and about 
three miles south-west of Kadesh. The name seems 
to survive there in Merdj-Hadhireh, which is applied 
to the region round about. It would be equally 
possible also to place it at other spots in this region 
or farther south. But Dr. J. Garstang, writing on 
‘The Site of Hazor’ in the Annals of Archeology 
and Anthropology (vol. xiv. Nos. 1 and 2), gives 
reasons for identifying it with the great camp- 
enclosure (tooo m. by 400m.) at el-Kedah, on the 
north side of the Wady el-Wakkas, four miles south- 
west-west of the southern extremity of the lake. 
This enclosure, which does not seem to have been 


occupied for over a thousand years, is comparable 


in area and character with the great camp at 
Misrifeh, north-east of Homs in Central Syria, 
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lately excavated by Lieut. du Mesnil du Buisson 
(Syria, vii. 4, viil. 1), though the latter only goes 
back to the Middle Bronze Age and is believed by 
Dr. Albright and others to be of Hyksos origin. 
It is probable that Dr. Garstang is right in his view. 
No excavation has yet been possible, but the 
enclosure, which forms an isolated platform sur- 
rounded by huge ramparts some forty metres high, 
and is situated at the juncture of important roads. 
from east, south, and west, gives unmistakable and 
abundant traces of the Early Bronze Age, as well as 
of later times, and seems to satisfy several of the 
conditions better than the old location does. It 
corresponds exactly with the derivation of the word 
ayn (‘to enclose,’ like a cattle-yard or camp) ; 
it agrees with the Maher’s account in the Papyrus 
Anastasi 1., according to which the town was 
associated with a river; it certainly suits better 
the Hazor of 1 Mac 118’ and Jos. Amtig. XUI. v. 7 ; 
and it is on the main road from Egypt to Damascus, 
as well as on the main road from the south to Sidon, 
with which latter place both the Tel el-Amarna 
Letters and the Biblical narrative associate it. 
Some of Dr. Garstang’s reasons, however, are 
probably incorrect, although these do not affect his 
argument. It is doubtful, for instance, whether 
Jabin, king of Hazor, had any connexion with 
Sisera, whose central camp lay at Harosheth 
(el-Harithiyeh), about fifty miles away. The former 
belongs probably to quite a different tradition—the 
one recording Joshua’s victory over the northern 
confederation of Canaanite kings (Jos 111°) near 
the waters of Merom—and this has been interwoven 
with the Sisera narrative. It is even more doubtful 
whether Dr. Garstang is correct in placing Dor at 
Tell Abu Shusheh, between Jokneam and Megiddo, 
for, according to Solomon’s administrative system, 
Dor (‘ Nafat’ Dor) and Esdraelon were separate 
districts, and Dr. Garstang’s location (which is also 
that of Pythian-Adams) would place the former 
within the heart of the latter, and cannot therefore 
be correct. The term ‘ Nafat’ is generally under- 
stood as ‘height,’ but the meaning intended is 
probably ‘ coast region’ (77 tapaAia, as Symmachus 
renders the term), from the idea ‘ cliff,’ ‘ precipice,” 
and hence Dor must be located at Tanturah, on the 
coast, nine Roman miles north of Cesarea. Even 
though these and other changes be made, however, 
in Dr. Garstang’s argument, the dominant strategic 
situation of el-Kedah remains, and accords perfectly 
with all the known indications as to the site of 
Hazor. It seems a pity that such an important 
enclosure should remain unexcavated. 
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A book of considerable interest has been com- 
piled dealing with the story of Richard Baxter’s 
married life : Richard Baxter and Margaret Charlton: 
A Puritan Love-story, being the Breviate of the 
Life of Margaret Baxter, 1681, with Introductory 
Essay, Notes and Appendices by the Rev. John T. 
Wilkinson, M.A., B.D. (Allen & Unwin ; 7s. 6d. net). 
In the long introductory essay the author gives a 
full account of the history of the ‘ Breviate,’ and of 
the relations of Baxter with the aristocratic young 
friend who was to become his wife. She seems to 
have been a woman of extraordinary parts, ‘one in 
a thousand,’ and the story of the relations of the 
stern Puritan with her and of their happy married 
life is one of the romances of biography. The 
‘ Breviate’’ is Baxter’s own account of his wife’s 
life and character. Love affairs were very different 
in these serious days! There are photographs here 
of the lady herself, of her mother, of Baxter, of 
Apley Castle, the bride’s home, and of much else. 
Altogether, this is a sound piece of historical work 
on which we congratulate the author, and for 
which we are grateful. 


Suttee, by Mr. Edward Thompson (Allen & 
Unwin; 7s. 6d. net), is ‘a historical and philo- 
sophical enquiry into the Hindu rite of widow 
burning.’ It claims to be the first monograph on 
the subject in any language. The author has done 
his work with great care and thoroughness, writing 
out of a full knowledge of the history and religious 
thought of India and with a deep love for the 
country and its peoples. No one who reads the 
record will disagree with his verdict that ‘the 
discipline that made suttee possible was a discipline 
of slaves ; and the civilization that hounded widows, 
in the first moment of grief or surprise, into a 
declaration that they would die, and then forbade 
their withdrawal, was a barbarous one.’ It may be 
thought that as the rite of suttee is now illegal no 
practical purpose is served by further discussion, 
but Mr. Thompson writes with an eye upon present- 
day educated Hindu opinion which still glorifies the 
spirit of suttee. He believes ‘ the time is come for 
a much more radical sifting of Hindu tradition by 
Indians themselves. . . . The criticism that matters 
is their own; and on this question, of woman’s 
position in society and her duties towards man, that 
criticism has not been searching or brave enough. 
. . . The nonsense about the wonderful purity and 
spirituality of the Hindu marriage ideal cannot 
survive examination ; still less can the sex-obsession 
and the social system which, in making one sex 
the unpitied servant of the other, drains and 
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destroys both.’ It may be noted that the author 


for convenience usés the anglicized spelling sutiee | 
for the rite of widow burning, and, in accordance | 


with Hindu usage, reserves the form sati (faithful) | 
for the victim who is sacrificed. 


Christianity and Nature, by the Rev. John T. 
Bird, C.M.G., M.A., F.S.A.S. (Allen & Unwin ; 
3s. 6d. net), is a somewhat slight treatment of a 
great subject. In Part I. the writer briefly expounds | 
‘the idea that a spiritual affinity exists between | 
the human mind and the external world, while the 
belief is expressed that such an affinity is to be 
found at its highest in the personality of Christ— 
the Eternal Word, creative and immanent—and 
manifests itself in His parabolic teaching.’ Part II. 
consists of a catena of ‘spiritual analogies from 
nature, astronomy and general physics.’ These 
analogies are on the whole somewhat too obvious 
to be impressive, and perhaps the most valuable 
element in the book is the abundance of quotations 
which are cited in support of them. 


Under the title Four Ancient Manuscripts in the 
Bible House Library (British and Foreign Bible 
Society ; 1s.), the Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D., the cap- 
able and energetic Editorial Superintendent and 
Librarian of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
describes certain specimens of Scripture manu- 


scripts which are among his treasures at the Bible ~ 


House. By far the most precious possession of the 
Library is Papyrus Q, for which the claim is made 
that it is not only the earliest Coptic manuscript 
of the Fourth Gospel, but also one of the oldest 
manuscripts—Sir Herbert Thompson assigns it to 
the third quarter of the fourth century—containing 
anything approaching a complete Gospel in any 
tongue. We cannot but be infected by Dr. Kilgour’s 
enthusiasm for Papyrus Q, to which half of his 
booklet is devoted, and he also succeeds in enlisting 
our interest in Codex Zacynthius (Codex &), a Greek 
palimpsest containing a large part of the Third 
Gospel, and in the two other manuscripts on which 
he informs us, namely, B.H. Syr. 1, a copy of the 
New Testament in Syriac (c. A.D. 1000), and 
B.H. Syr. 2, another copy of the Peshitta version 
of the New Testament (c. A.D. 1216). 

Dr. Kilgour’s enthusiasm for Papyrus Q is the 
enthusiasm not so much of the scholar as of the 
missionary. He explains that it was a Gospel for 
common peasants in their own vulgar tongue, being 
written in the Coptic vernacular (Sahidic and 
Sub-Achmimic), and that in its hoary antiquity it 
can proudly claim to be the forerunner of the 
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seventeen thousand volumes around it in the Bible 
House Library (containing some portion of the Bible 
‘in over eight hundred and fifty different languages), 
“a prophecy and herald of what the Bible Society 
stands for—the Gospel for every man in the lan- 
guage in which he was born.’ We understand that 
four-fifths of the human race may now hear the 
gospel in their own tongue, thanks largely to the 
Bible Society. 


It should be noted that A Manual of Christian 


it) Beliefs, by Professor Edwin Lewis, is now published 


in this country by Messrs. T, & T. Clark (5s. net). 


It is a pity when the title of a book gives no idea 
of its contents, especially when the book is on a 
vital subject by a vital writer. This is our only 
serious criticism of A Mind for the Kingdom, by 
Miss Hilda Tyacke Jacka (Edinburgh House Press ; 
1s. 6d. net). Now what do you think this book will 
be about P Take some guesses, and then read the 
sub-title, “A Study in the Principles and Practice 
of Adult Missionary Education.’ Did you hit it ? 
Apart, however, from the title, the book itself is an 
admirable plea for (1) a wider and deeper view of 
education or rather of Christian education, which 
‘is not a special education, but the most general 
education imaginable ; it is a whole view of the 
world in the light of a belief in God,'an equipment 
in vision and knowledge for the true service of God 
and of man for His sake,’ and (2) for a Christian 
philosophy of the universe, which will comprehend 
the forces at present working in the world. This 
involves knowledge of other races, their faiths and 
ideals, as well as of our own inheritance. And Miss 
Jacka proceeds to lay down the lines on which 
such study is to be pursued. In addition to much 
guidance of a general kind, there are special hints 
on the value of group work, on the use of books, on 
the function of a leader, and even on the preparation 
of addresses. Christian education is missionary 
education, and there is a broad and statesmanlike 
vision in these chapters as well as a practical grasp 
of detailed study which will make the book of value 
to all who plan and direct adult education in our 
country. 


The difficulty of interpreting aright the teaching 
of Jesus on non-resistance must always present 
itself to a reader of the Gospels. We have had 
many attempts to reconcile the words in the 
Sermon on the Mount with practical living, and 
onee again Mr. Francis Horner essays the task in 
Did Jesus Speak Absurdly? (Epworth Press ; 
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2s. 6d. net). The book is in the form of letters 
to a friend who roundly declared the counsel of 
Jesus to be one of perfection and quite impracticable 
for ordinary life. This easy and human way of 
debate makes the book very readable. And we are 
allowed to see the objector gradually reduced to a 
better mind, and finally (as it would appear) con- 
vinced of his error. But will the reader be con- 
vinced ? That is somewhat doubtful. The solutien 
proposed, so far as we follow it, was that Jesus spoke 
the words, not to the world or to men generally. 
For them they would be impossible. But to 
disciples. For them His words are final, and for 
them possible. This does not seem to be quite an 
adequate vindication. The question remains, are 
they really practicable even for disciples? The 
parts of the book which show that all great causes 
demand great sacrifices are really persuasive. But 
we are left at the end not very clear in our minds 
that the difficulty has been met. All the same, the 
book is worth reading and will leave with the candid 
reader an impression that something has been done 
towards a solution. 

The Redemption of Human Life, by Mr. G. B. 
Robson (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. net), is a powerful 
plea for the application of the spirit of Jesus to all 
the social relations and problems of human life. It 
is all the more effective because it is written with 
restraint and keeps in close touch with history and 
experience. The writer does not abandon himself 
to truculent and sweeping criticisms, nor does he 
offer hastily conceived panaceas, but he patiently 
unfolds the spirit and attitude of Jesus and suggests 
ways in which it may be brought to bear on human 
relations so as to promote brotherhood among men. 
It is pre-eminently an interesting book, and this is 
due largely to the use of illustrative examples 
which bear the mark of being authentic tran- 
scripts of real life. 


Dr. J. H. Ritson, the Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, has had the happy 
inspiration of publishing a volume of sermons 
which he has preached on various occasions in aid 
of the work of the Society. The title is The Bible 
among Men (Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net). Few 
volumes of sermons can be so bright and pictorial 
as this one, for it leads us from land to land and sets 
before us a panorama of places and peoples. The 
general reader will gain from it a more adequate 
idea of the magnitude and variety of the Bible 
Society’s work, and the preacher will find it a 
storehouse of suggestions for missionary sermons, 
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A third edition of Catholic Faith in the Holy 
Eucharist, edited by the Rev. C. Lattey, S.J. 
(Heffer ; 6s. net), has appeared. To this edition 
two further appendices have been added. The 
first is a description of the Slavo-Byzantine Liturgy, 
by Count Bennigsen, and the other contains a 
bibliographical note supplied by Pére de la Taille, 
giving a list of his further publications upon the 
sufpject of his paper. 


In The Altars of the Old Testament (Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig ; geh. M.5), which, though 
published in Germany, is written in English, 
Mr. Harold M. Wiener is, as in most of his dis- 
cussions, at once informing and _ polemical— 
fortunately here less polemical than informing. 
He passes under review most of the references to 
altars in the Old Testament, and subjects the very 
important ones, for example, Ex 20746, Dt 12, to 
an elaborate investigation, the issue of which is 
that ‘neither legislation interferes with the cus- 
tomary local worship of the country Israelite in the 
form in which we found it to exist.’ The critics, it 
seems, are wrong who interpret Dt 12 as forbidding 
all sacrifice at any place whatever except at the 
religious capital. ‘The views which here enjoyed 
the greatest currency of recent years are entirely 
baseless.’ Wiener’s opponents will probably re- 
main unconvinced and unperturbed, but they 
will be grateful for the evidence he has collected 
with regard to various types of altars, including 
altars of incense, and for the questions he has 
raised with regard to Ezekiel’s attitude to the 
Day of Atonement. 

Books on Bunyan continue to flow from the 
press. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have added 
an excellent volume to their ‘ People’s Library ’— 
John Bunyan, by the Very Rev. W. H. Hutton, D.D. 
(2s. 6d. net). It is in two parts, Life and Literature, 
the second perhaps the more valuable. Dean 
Hutton writes with profound admiration of the 
spiritual genius of Bunyan, though there is manifest 
at times a certain air of detachment from Bunyan’s 
view of the religious life. His criticism of Bunyan’s 
writings is enriched by a wide knowledge of English 
literature and occasional touches of whimsical 
humour. He concludes his study with an inter- 
esting comparison of Bunyan with Wesley. 
‘ Wesley cries aloud for mercy on the sins of others. 
Bunyan weeps tears of blood for his own. With all 
his astounding service to mankind, Wesley is always 
a conceited egoist ; but Bunyan is a frail man 
among human sinners. . « . So Bunyan could 
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never have led a crusade or founded a new sect or 
organised-a religious victory. Yet he understood 
men and women as Wesley never did ; and most of 
all children.’ 

A bibliography of immense value to all who take 
the study of the Old Testament seriously has been 
drawn up by Mr. John A. Maynard, Fellow of the 
Society of Oriental Research (Luzac ; 4s. 6d. net). 
Its title is Seven Years of Old Testament Study, and 
it covers the period from 1917 to 1924. It presents 
a list of one thousand seven hundred and forty-five 
titles of books and magazine articles, in English, 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, and 
occasionally other languages, to which is frequently 
appended a list of the magazine articles con- 
taining criticisms to which those books or articles 
have been subjected. Nor are we put off with bare 
lists, valuable as these would be: the lists are 
followed by a page or two of very useful descriptive 
comment upon some, at least, of the books listed— 
comment which can be at times quite pungent, as 
when a book of Wiener’s is referred to as ‘am 
answer to Kuenen which lacks method but makes 
up for it, in the words of “ Month,” by a certain 
frank brutality.’ The topics successively dealt 
with are General Introduction, including Transla- 
tions, History of Israel, Modern Criticism, Methods. 
of Criticism, Hebrew Poetry, etc.; Grammar, 
including Comparative Philology, Monographs on 
special points; The Pentateuch, Prophetical 
Books, Hagiographa, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, 
and Hebrew Religion. The lists, which are con- 
veniently arranged in the alphabetical order of the 
authors’ names, are as nearly complete as any 
scheme so comprehensive can fairly be expected to 
be ; and a student working up a particular subject 
would find all the available relevant material to his 
hand at a moment’s notice. We welcome this book 
as an indispensable adjunct of all serious Old: 
Testament study. 


An enormous amount of learning has been spent 
or misspent by Mr. George B. Michell, O.B.E., in 
endeavouring to prove the historical and chrono- 
logical accuracy of the statements of the Bible. 
He has examined the chronology of Babylonia, 
Assyria, the Hittites, Elam, Persia, and Egypt, and 
also independently and without bias the chronology 
of the Bible; and finds as the result that the 
former confirms the historical truth of the latter. 
In The Historical Truth of the Bible, Part I. (Marshall 
Brothers ; 7s. 6d. net), he presents in thirty-nine 
pages of parallel columns the results of his investiga- 
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tions in comparative chronology over the period 
from the creation of Adam to the death of Artax- 
erxes, and, though many of these dates are neces- 
sarily problematic, his tables have real value, 
enabling us to see at a glance what was happening 
in different countries at the same time. 

But this type of book, though it is the fruit of 
wide study, makes no appeal to us, partly because 
we believe, with Coleridge, that the truth of the 
Bible ‘ finds’ us, and that its religious truth would 
find us none the less, even though its chronology 
were demonstrably inaccurate; partly because 
such a discussion as this ignores the historical and 
literary criticism which has led scholars to their 
conclusions with regard, for example, to the re- 
latively late date of Deuteronomy; and partly 
because the obvious animus against modern 
criticism stamps the writer as incompetent to do it 
justice—as when, for example, he speaks of ‘ the 
clique that has captured the seats of authority in 
Biblical exegesis in Great Britain and America,’ or 
when he represents German criticism as trying to 
“twist the Book of Deuteronomy into a production 
of the time of King Manasseh.’ Even if we held 
it to be proved, as we are very far from doing, that 
the Flood began in 2522 B.c., that the Law was 
given on Sinai in June 1449 B.c., and that Moses 
died in March 1409 B.c., we should not think that 
the defence of Biblical truth or the cause of Biblical 
religion was furthered in the very least. 


The Double Calls of God, by the Rev. E. J. Willis, 
B.D. (Marshall Brothers ; 3s. 6d. net), is a devo- 
tional book of an earnest and improving type. Its 
view of Scripture is traditional, but readers who 
relish real piety and unction will find them in these 
chapters, along with abundance of devout inter- 
pretations applied to the spiritual life. The ‘ double 
calls’ are those to Abraham, Jacob, Moses, and a 
number of other Scripture characters, to whom the 
Divine voice came repeated, as in ‘ Abraham, 
Abraham,’ ‘ Martha, Martha,’ and so with the rest. 
The discourses are well thought out, if the intel- 
lectual groundwork is often questionable, and 
many will find them full of real sustenance. 


In his Presidential Address to the Society for 
‘Old Testament Study, Professor T. H. Robinson, 
D.D., discussed in an illuminating fashion The 
Genius of Hebrew Grammar (Milford; 1s. 6d.). 
Sporadic references not only to Semitic languages, 
such as Arabic, Assyrian, Phoenician, Syriac, and 
Modern Syriac, but to French, German, Italian, 
Welsh, Bengali, and Sanskrit show that he ap- 
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proaches his task with an unusually wide linguistic 
equipment. He rightly believes that grammar and 
syntax are an index to the soul of a people, and he 
uses the phenomena of Hebrew, for example, the 
construct and the use of the tenses, to illustrate the 
Hebrew outlook upon the world and upon history. 
The discussion, which is anything but dry, is still 
further enlivened by some extremely illuminating 
and suggestive metaphors, of which these are 
specimens. He compares the rush in the earlier 
part of a Hebrew word with the poise at the open 
pre-tone and the accent at the end, to the movement 
of wind-driven waves towards theshore—the moment 
of suspense as the water is caught by the shelving 
side, and then the crash and dash of the foaming 
water upon the shore. He compares the imperfect 
to a stream, and the perfect to a lake ; or, again, the 
former to a cinema film, and the latter to the picture 
on a lantern slide. Against the prevalent view that 
the participle and the imperfect lend themselves 
to comparison in regard to their meaning and 
intention, Dr. Robinson thinks that the participle 
and the perfect may be more fittingly compared ; 
while the imperfect describes process, the perfect 
denotes an event, and in the participle ‘ we stand 
in front of a picture.’ All this and much else in 
the lecture is very helpful, and we agree with 
Dr. Robinson that ‘no better instrument than 
the Hebrew mind could have been found for the 
supreme revelation of God.’ 


The Dean of Wells, Dr. J. Armitage Robinson, 
has published what he calls ‘six plain sermons on 
the Holy Eucharist,’ under the title Giving and 
Receiving (Murray ; 2s. 6d. net). The distinguished 
name of the author, and his known ability, will 
cause his reflections to be read with respect. But 
we cannot honestly say we think the sermons 
contain any contribution to the subject or will give 
any assistance to inquiring minds. There is an 
almost painful desire to avoid going too far in 
either direction. And when the real difficulty 
emerges, and the real problem faces him, Dr, 
Robinson is constrained to say (in answer to the 
question, ‘ But in the interval, what of the ele- 
ments ?’ the interval being between the celebration 
in Church and the carrying of the elements to the 
sick), ‘Here, I am convinced, we must preserve 
a reverent silence.’ The task of a spiritual guide in 
explaining what the real nature of the bread and 
wine is after consecration is a difficult one. Dr. 
Robinson rejects Transubstantiation, and also the 
idea that the bread and wine are ‘ mere signs or 
symbols.’ They ‘do not remain mere bread and 
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: as the Lord gives them to us they are 
. . They are what they 


’ 


wine .'. 
raised to a higher power. . 
were, but they are more than they were before. 
With the utmost desire to profit by Dr. Robinson’s 
teaching we can only express utter bewilderment 
at words like these. He nowhere tells us what more 
the bread and wine become. The same confusion 
must assail any teacher who wishes to say that our 
Lord is not merely present in the sacrament to faith, 
but somehow or other in the elements themselves, 
but cannot say how. The two explanations, 
transubstantiation on the one hand, and the presence 
of Christ to the believer in the sacramental act on 
the other, are very clear and simple. Dr. Robinson 
finds a middle position, but cannot state it or eluci- 
date it, and we can only feel that these sermons are 
for that reasons ingularlyunenlightening. Forthe de- 
vout spirit in them we have nothing but appreciation. 


In ‘The Old Testament for Schools’ Series the 
commentary on The Book of Judges has been placed 
in the competent hands of Principal A. R. Whitham, 
M.A. (Rivingtons; 2s. 6d.). Brief but useful 
prefatory chapters on the Value of Old Testament 
History, the Leading Ideas and Moral Difficulties, 
etc., of the Book, are followed by the commentary 
proper, which does not shirk difficulties, but deals 
with them helpfully (cf. note on ephod in 87’). The 
attitude, while modern, might sometimes be a little 
more so ; there might, for example, be a hint that 
the story of Gideon’s fleece in 6°-4° is another and 
apparently inferior and mechanical version of the 
story of his call. But it is not easy to know just 
how much of the critical view of the Old Testa- 
ment can be presented to, and assimilated by, the 
child—something will depend on his age ; and the 
treatment of such problems in this volume is marked 
by a wise moderation. With its frequent test 
questions and its maps it can be cordially com- 
mended for the use of schools, 


Bartoldi’s: huge statue of ‘ Liberty’ at the en- 
trance to the harbour of New York has the invita- 
tion inscribed on the pedestal, ‘Send us your 
huddled masses yearning to be free.’ It might 
have been worded in more polite language. But 
it matters little now. It is already out of date, 
and the legislation of the United States Congress 
imposing the most stringent limitation on immi- 
grants has made the statue a ludicrous fraud. To 
get rid of our ‘ huddled masses ’ it is not enough to 
ask why not emigrate to the fertile lands awaiting 
cultivation in our far-spread Empire overseas. 
No doubt the clergy and ministers of all religious 
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denominations are often asked for advice by people | 


who would welcome the prospect of earning a 
living. In Human Migration and the Future (Seeley, 
Service ; 12s. 6d. net), Professor J. W. Gregory, 
F.R.S., D.Sc., of Glasgow University, who has 
made a special study of the whole problem, deals. 
with every aspect of it not only in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, but in the United States, Brazil, 
and the Argentine. He writes with an intimate 
knowledge of the latest official reports and other 
recent literaturé published in this country and 
America, and his general conclusion is that there 
is still ample room in the temperate regions for 
emigrants from Europe. He has examined ‘the 
general case against migration’ and is of opinion 
that ‘ the effects of migration on both the countries 
whence the migrants come and whither they go 
are, under present conditions, highly beneficial, 
and that the evils attributed to it are exaggerated 
and overdrawn. Migration has been neither so 
futile for good, nor so productive of mischief, as its 
critics have maintained.’ The United States and 
Canada nevertheless are more or less concerned 
about the large influx of so many foreign elements ; 
whilst Australia is determined to avoid this danger. 


A little volume of devotional meditation on our 
Lord’s Passion is A Place called Gethsemane, by the 
Rev. A. C. Buchanan, B.D. (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. 6d. net). 
The titles of the chapters will reveal the lines of the 
thought—‘ Steps to the Garden,’ ‘ Symbolism of the 
Garden,’ ‘Shadows in the Garden,’ ‘ Sacrifice in 
the Garden,’ and so on. The spirit of the book is 
very fine. There is a good deal of imagination 
employed in the working out of the theme ; and in 
an appendix there is detailed assistance for ‘ those 
who feel called to spend an hour sometimes with 
our Lord in Gethsemane.’ This is not a book to 
criticise. We content ourselves with indicating its 
nature and contents. 


The First Draft of St. Luke’s Gospel (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s.) is a reprint from ‘ Theology.’ The author is the 
Rey. Vincent Taylor, Ph.D., D.D., and the editor of 
‘ Theology,’ Dr. E. G. Selwyn, explains in a preface 
that there is here offered a provisional reconstruction 
of ‘ Proto-Luke,’ a hypothetical document no doubt, 
but—as we must allow—one of the most interesting 
products of recent literary criticism of the Gospels. 


When one considers the immense field now 
covered by archeologists one may be inclined to 
envy those who lived in the good old days when 
discovery was easier. To-day, in England at any 
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rate, it seems impossible to strike fresh ground. 
When, therefore, we take up such a volume as Bap- 
tusmal. Fonts, by Mr. E. Tyrrell-Green (S.P.C.K. ; 
tos. 6d.), it is without any expectation of finding 
much that is new, though the old may be presented 
in a new way. This volume belongs, we might 
‘say, to Charles Lamb’s category of biblia a-biblia. 
It is really a catalogue, and certainly a very useful 
catalogue. Its title is descriptive : Baptismal Fonts, 
Classified and Illustrated. There are one or two 
introductory chapters explaining ancient baptismal 
| practices, but the bulk of the one hundred and 
eighty pages is devoted to lists of styles in which 
an attempt has once again been made to reduce 
chaos to order. The system of classification is so 
far the most comprehensive we have seen. 


A book for boys about prayer is a novelty. How 
many boys will appreciate it ? Possibly far more 
than we imagine. Certainly it is a difficult book to 
write. It is easy to write for the ‘pious’ boy, and for- 
get the other who is religious but not ‘pi.’ The writer 
of The Quiet Adventure, Mr. E. A. Willis, B.Sc., 
A.C.G.I. (S.C.M. ; 2s. net), has generally steered 
clear of the shoals. It is perhaps difficult sometimes 
in reading to believe that there are many boys who 
are so earnest about religion that they will follow 
the writer. But the counsel, as well as the exposi- 
tion, is generally healthy and practicable. And any 
boy who is thoughtful and sincere enough to wish 
help will not go unrewarded if he reads these pages. 


We are beginning to have quite a number of 
books on the relation of psychology to religious 
training. This is inevitable, considering the place 
that psychology is now taking in education gener- 
ally. And we cannot have too many such essays, 
if the writers know something about psychology 
and something about education, and something 
also about religion. The latest contribution is 
Child Psychology and Religious Education, by Miss 
Dorothy F. Wilson, B.Litt., who is- assistant 
minister at Carr’s Lane Church, Birmingham, and 
was until lately Young People’s Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Church of England (S.C.M.; 4s. net, 
in paper covers 2s. 6d. net). Canon Streeter intro- 
duces the book. ‘I first read this book not of 
choice, but of necessity. It was submitted as a 
thesis for a Research Degree and I was examiner ; 
and I hate examining. To my surprise I found it 
extremely readable, as well as being . . . the best 
thing of its size that I had happened upon in this 
particular subject.’ The teacher or parent who 
wishes some help in the conduct of his children’s 
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religious education will find in these pages much to 
think about. Miss Wilson brings, among other gifts, 
a great deal of common sense to her task, and both 
about education and about a child’s religious 
development she has a great deal to say that will 
be useful both for guidance and warning. The 
teacher need not imagine that the author will do 
his work for him, But the general principles and 
the main facts and some of the inferences for 
religious training are all here. And no one will read 
the book without receiving both stimulus and light. 


The Reformers and Holy Scripture (Thynne & 
Jarvis ; 2s. 6d. net) is an historical investigation by 
the Rev. C. Sydney Carter, M.A., Litt.D., Principal 
of the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary College. Dr. 
Carter’s aim is to discover from contemporary and 
original sources the exact attitude towards the Bible 
which was taken by the great Reformation leaders, 
both Anglican and Continental, with the view of 
showing how far the varying modern schools of Chris- 
tian thinkers and scholars have travelled since the 
days of the Reformation. He takes up in succession 
the subjects of the inspiration, the authority, and 
the interpretation of Holy Scripture, and under these 
rubrics arranges his material with scholarly care. 
Although Dr. Carter makes an historical investiga- 
tion in the first instance, he does not fail to enforce 
his opinion that because of the Reformers’ appeal to 
the Scriptures as fully inspired, authoritative, and 
trustworthy, a wonderful revival of true religion 
took place, and that a return in our day to a 
convinced belief in the Bible as fully inspired, 
authoritative, and trustworthy would bring about 
a similar spiritual awakening. 


Dr. W. D. Lighthall offers to us in Superpersonal- 
ism: The Outer Consciousness (Witness Press, 
Montreal) his reflections on the independence of 
instinct and its characteristics in evolution. It is 
his opinion that whenever we experience the 
workings of instinct and the subconscious we are 
on the edge of a greater Consciousness ; and it is 
his hope that he may help his readers to think of 
themselves as more than individuals, and to regard 
all questions from the standpoint of ‘ Superpersonal- 
ism.’ The reflections here modestly set forth are 
based upon wide reading in science and philosophy, 
and are highly speculative in character. The 
‘ Outer Consciousness ’ postulated by the author is 
no Absolute Divine Being but a biological entity— 
‘a vast composite, living, reasoning being, of which 
all lesser individuals are extensions.’ It makes a 
contribution, however, to the theistic argument. 
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Tbe Sermon on the Mount. 


Righteousness (Mt. vi. 1-18). 


By THE REVEREND F, W. Norwoop, D.D., Lonpon. 


I HAVE just returned from Galilee, and the spell of 
that sweetest of all localities is still upon my spirit. 

One has a feeling that the Sermon on the Mount 
could never have been originally promulgated in a 
crowded auditorium enclosed within walls. It was 
preached in the open air to throngs of simple folk 
arrayed in bright-coloured garments, scattered over 
a green slope, their temples fanned by soft breezes, 
amid sunshine and intimate human fellowships, 
their eyes occasionally attracted by the flight of 
lightsome birds, the ripple of the wind in the grass 
invading their ears. 

Neither is the aspect of the Preacher like that of a 
meticulous scribe, concerned lest he depart from 
the accepted authorities ; it is that of a great soul 
moving freely amid the eternities, and the universali- 
ties and the intimacies of the cosmos. After bathing 
one’s spirit in the atmosphere of Galilee, one under- 
stands why it came to be written: ‘ It came to pass, 
when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people 
were astonished at his doctrine : for he taught them 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes.’ 

A certain largeness of soul is necessary for an 
intelligent understanding of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Here was a Preacher speaking to the ages 
words which were to pass through the most searching 
fires of criticism and analysis throughout many 
centuries, yet without apparent self-consciousness, 
neither pompous nor ponderous, but with exquisite 
self-revelation, and in terms ‘ easily understanded 
of the people.’ 

The traditional site for the first preaching of the 
Sermon is the Horns of Hattim, a rugged eminence 
twelve miles away from Capernaum. Like most 
‘traditional’ sites in the Holy Land it fails to 
sustain the conviction of reverent scholarship. It 
leaves us perplexed to imagine why Jesus should 
lead the people so far away from the scene of His 
manifold labours while just behind Capernaum was 
a hill so natural to climb, steep on the one side—a 
‘mountain,’ as Matthew says—a gentle decline on 
the other—a ‘ plain,’ as Luke calls it. At the foot 
of the hill also, close by the shore of the lake, is the 
warm spring where lepers were wont to seek for 
cleansing, hence one can understand how it was 
that ‘ when he was come down from the mountain, 
great multitudes followed him. And, behold, there 


came a leper and worshipped him, saying, Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean’ (Mt 81-?). 
Natural, too, it is to read as if immediately following, 
“And when Jesus was entered into Capernaum, 
there came unto him a centurion’ (Mt 8°). From 
the place of preaching into the city where he dwelt 
it was but an easy walk. 

For me, at any rate, the setting for the Sermon 
on the Mount is finally fixed, and is by no means 
without consequence. The Preacher and His 
natural pulpit irradiate our Lord’s conception of 
Righteousness. 

Here is a hard, and to tell the truth, a somewhat 
repellent word. To speak of righteousness is as if 
we mentioned granite. A rugged rock rises sheer 
out of the green soft sward. We tighten our girdle 
and brace ourselves for conflict. To be righteous 
in such a world as this is to eschew ease and comfort. 
It is to stand erect and to grasp one’s sword. It is 
to say ‘ No’ to oneself and to shoulder a cross. 

Righteousness is not popular to the natural man. 
There are things that are softer to the touch, 
pleasanter to the sight, siren voices more bewitching 
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to the ear. Men love ease and smoothness, and on © 


their behalf need no exhortation. They only learn 
their need of righteousness by striking their foot 
against the granite rock. If righteousness be the 
iron framework of the world, man has discovered it 
reluctantly. All his life he is inclined to persuade 
himself that it is not really so. He would tone down 
its claims, soften its harshness, disguise it with 
festoons of beauty, obliterate it in waves of music. 

The key to the understanding of history lies in 
the capacity of peoples or of individuals to sustain 
the love of righteousness. Some innate imperative 
compels their respect for it; some inveterate 
tendency makes them ever secret rebels against it. 
All men pay it lip-service ; only rare souls love it 
for its own sake to the point of sacrifice. 

The righteous man is usually respected, but is 
seldom loved by his fellows. St. Paul said sadly 
enough, ‘ Scarcely for a righteous man will one die’ 
(Ro 57). Righteousness alone does not inspire 
sacrificial devotion. Men will not die for a rock, 
though it may stiffen their courage. They will die for 
a shot-torn flag or in defence of injured innocence ; 
the best of them will follow the righteous, but only 
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at the cost of overcoming their innate rebellion ; 
| the less good will dislike and resist. Men are not 
' more righteous than life compels them to be. They 
have never loved the Ten Commandments ; they only 
_ accept them because of the flaming mount from 
_ Which they are promulgated. Tf they could find 
"some place, ‘ East of Suez.’ where the Decalogue 
_ certainly did not apply, they would migrate thither. 
_ It is only the granite substructure of the universe 
that puts a cmb to the waves of lawlessness. 
“Blessed are they,’ said the gentle Jesus, ‘ which 
‘are persecuted for righteousness’ sake’ (Mt 57°). 
Such men have ever been the foci of resistance. 
_ The Sermon on the Mount is the last utterance in 
_ the world to sprinkle rose-water upon the hard 
facts of human nature. ; 

The religious mind is the most acutely aware of 
this principle of contradiction. Something within 
| makes response to this external demand. It finds 
| the fountain of righteousness in God. It repreaches 
| itself that the corresponding waters within the soul 
are so scanty, so inaccessible, so prone to disappear. 

| It feels within itself that were there greater corre- 
© spondence between the welland the fountain there 
eee ee The aim of the 
ese as 00 Secure 
with God. True religion has always 
Ditncant the exaltation of righteousness. 
i 1. > tp aan Its 
| semen cognomen was ‘The Law.’ It imposed 
sanctions, Divine and human, upon the vacillating 
§ will, seeking to bring it to'the point of harmony 
ees euade Righteousness became a 
religious word. It became (G. B. Stevens) ‘ rightness 
Scania piece. conformity to the 
_ willand nature of God Himself. Since the character 
of God was conceived of as absolute moral perfection, 
righteousness in men becomes a name for that dis- 
position and method of life which accord with God's 
holy will ; in short, righteousness is Godlikeness.’ 

Such was the religion of Israel in our Lord’s day 
at its best. But the best is never the average nor 

_ the conventional. Religion is for ever haunted with 
the idea of Catholicity; it seeks to extend its 

benefits to all men, to rest its power upon universal 

consent. The greater the number of men who 
accept it, the more are its claims supposed to be 

substantiated. If fifty millions subscribe to a 

_ certain form of religion, then no doubt it is the true 

- religion, while that held by but fifty people is 
false. Hence the almost universal 

idea that religion must rest upon some infallibility, 

attested, so that a man can only 

obtuseness. 
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The inter-religious conflicts of the world have 
been waged over rival alleged infallibilities. They 
have seemed so clear to one party and so admissible 
to others. The present world-wide slump in religion 
is due mainly to the breakdown of the ‘ infalli- 
bilities * upon which all religions have based them- 
selves. They are not likely to be re-established. 
We shall only begin to recover the religious dynamic 
when we return to the noble idea that true religion 
is at once a great quest and a great trust. God is 
not the President of a vast democracy, but the 
Sovereign Lord. Man cannot come to Him but He 
can come to man. Numbers are always deceptive, 
and nowhere more so than in religion. Conventions 
are always relative, and nowhere do they fall so 
short of the mark as im religion. True religion is 
always a secret compact between the soul and God. 
There never was a form of religion yet which shut 
in all the true and shut out all the false. The 
manifestly Godlike souls have belonged to all the 
ecclesiasticisms which the world has ever seen. 

Consider the effect of this systematization of 
religion upon righteousness itself. It leads either to 
formalism or to hypocrisy. 

The first tendency is to standardize nghteousness. 
A code is agreed upon to which all are expected to 
conform. Inevitably it consists mainly of external 
observances, and these must not be beyond the 
reach of average humanity. We are familar with 
their types and also with their futility. In recent 
weeks I have watched them as displayed in Islam ; 
the repetition of set prayers, the observance of 
stated hours, the sterilizmg of the conscience 
outside a limited range. What a consolidated force 
is there, but what a restricted orbit! Are we not 
equally familiar with such phenomena in Christen- 
dom ? We know with comparative exactitude what 
is to be expected from average Christian men and 
women, but have become acutely aware that the 
real problems of this modern world lie just beyond 
their range. Average Christianity stops at a point 
which is short of the spot where real righteousness 
can alone save the world. It scarcely functions 
where economic and international realities threaten 
the disruption of our entire civilization. In the 
personal relations of men with their fellows it fails 
to bridge any gulis, and is almost powerless to recon- 
cile or save. Our accepted standardized righteous- 
ness has lost the art of redemption. It is conven- 
tional and not vital. It has little or no converting 
power. Christians have certain moral postures 
concerning the grosser sins of the flesh, but there is 
no contagious quality which communicates itself 
to the serried masses without the circle. We play 
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for safety rather than for victory. Like the Jews 
of our Lord’s day, we acknowledge standards but 
remain stultified. Religion is not with us, as 
Seeley said, ‘ Morality touched with emotion,’ but 
calm, calculating, frigid—and barren. 

The other tendency observable in formal right- 
eousness is, as I have said, towards hypocrisy. 

Hypocrisy is almost always unconscious. Only 
an occasional Uriah Heep could deliberately set it 
before him as an objective. Men dissimulate for 
quite respectable reasons. Believing that certain 
attitudes are for the good of society or for the good 
of religion, they adopt them—honestly at first, and 
are often unaware to what an extent they have 
inwardly departed from them. 

Righteousness which is externalized and con- 
ventionalized has a utilitarian purpose. It is 
intended to be an example to others. Often it is 
valued more as an example than as a reality. How 
many men set a ‘ good example’ to their children 
or to their fellows which they must know is not a 
spontaneous revelation of their true inward state. 
To be efficacious, it must be ‘seen of men.’ This 
is the seed-plot of insincerity. To pray is a good 
thing, then why should it be furtive? Why not 
pray ‘ standing in the synagogue and in the corners 
of the streets’ ? To give alms is a good thing, then 
why should not a trumpet add a little additional 
effectiveness to the act ? To fast is a good thing, 
then a little facial or sartorial alteration may 
increase its social value. Worthy citizens, not bad 
men at all, but quite valiantly upholding customs 
that were good for society, inclined to have more 
sympathy with their fellow-religionists of correct 
deportment even though their faults were well 
known, than with the publicans and sinners who 
openly flouted the observances ; a tolerant eye for 
these and a sharp critical eye for those, but not 
really aware how the whole fabric of religion was 
being steadily undermined. Jesus called them 
‘hypocrites,’ giving to an innocent word denoting 
stage-players in classics a sinister moral significance 
from which it has never freed itself, but one fancies 
that He recognized they were not utterly vulgar 
but shallowly devoted to ‘good form.’ But He 
also knew that righteousness makes too stern a 
demand upon the soul to be discharged in garments 
of pretence. The righteous man is a naked wrestler 
with the powers of evil, too absorbed in the contest 
to aim merely at being ‘ seen of men.’ 

Our Lord was not unconscious of the value of 
example. In an earlier moment He had said, 
‘Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which 
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is in heaven’ (Mt 51%), but a light shining through | 
from within is something different from the glare of 
publicity thrown upon externals. Example must 
not be a pose but an emanation. 

The key-word of the entire Sermon is ‘ inward- 
ness.’ Christ’s view of religion was a walk with | 
God so intimate as to take no thought for external | 
appearances. In this section there is an emphasis | 
upon secrecy suggestive almost of furtiveness. 
‘ Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.’ ‘ Enter into thy closet, and (even then) shut 
thy door, and (whisper as you) pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.’ ‘ Anoint thine head, and wash 
thy face ; that thou appear not unto men to fast,. 
but unto thy Father which is in secret.’ There is a 
reward, but it is not an objective aimed at, only an 
inward state which reveals itself. It is ‘seen of 
men’ behind the back of him whose face is toward 
God. - 

Upon this basis of inward reality religion and 
righteousness finally rest. Here roots the only 
catholicity. Because Jesus is the eternal manifesta- 
tion of it, He passes in and out of all the com- 
munions, a stranger to none, a captive of none. 
Deep souls know Him everywhere. I talked a few 
weeks ago with a devout Muhammadan, meticul- 
ously telling his beads as he uttered his prayers in 
silent intervals, who confessed that Jesus found him 
where Muhammad failed. In every communion, 
and outside them all, one gets the same confession. 
Religion is the soul’s quest. It were better to confess. 
it as such than to buttress up our shattered external 
‘ infallibilities.’ Religion is the soul’s trust until it 
becomes the soul’s trustworthiness. 

In a significant passage in Jn 2™f-, it is said, 
‘many believed in his name... but Jesus did 
not commit himself unto them,’ because He knew 
all men (ériorevoay and émriorevev), They be- 
lieved in Jesus, but Jesus did not believe in them } 
Says Dr. Marcus Dods, ‘ It is necessary to consider 
not only whether we have faith in Christ, but 
whether Christ has faith in us.’ Jesus believed in 
some men who did not believe in Him. It were 
better to be a man in whom Jesus could believe 
than merely one who believed in Jesus. 

Righteousness can never be precisely defined. In 
New Testament language, as we have seen, it 
means Godlikeness. Godlikeness is as likely to issue 
in the defiance of standards as in their maintenance. 
It should make a man ‘a friend of publicans and 
sinners’ no less certainly than a ‘pillar in the 
church.’ When it is the outcome of the soul’s 
quest and the soul’s trust, it has a quality of surprise 
and also of redemption. It ‘ exceedeth the righteous- 
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_ ness of the Pharisees,’ and in its strength possesses 
_ the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Religion has no more deadly enemy than formal- 
ism ; and formalism is ‘ good form’ standardized 
and sterilized. Some one has said that the difference 
between a groove and a grave is mainly a matter of 
depth. The prophets were for ever contending 
against good customs that had corrupted the world. 
Standards change, both for better and for worse. 
_ The righteousness of one generation is either above 
or below the mark set by the next. God does not 
change, but men’s thought of Him is ever in a state 
of flux. Progress in religion is mainly the clearing 
_ of the Divine character of the imputations cast upon 
_ it by the dark minds of men. Moral progress is the 
_ outcome of the education of the conscience. Things 
once accepted as either good or inevitable come to 
be reprobated and resisted. The consciousness of 
evil is as necessary for our advancement as the 
perception of good. Resistance is as truly a part 
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of the devout life as acquiescence. Striving is as 
needful as submission. 

It is not the province of religion to defend to the 
last errors or evils which have become intolerable 
to the intellect or conscience of mankind. Unless 
the standard of righteousness be moved forward 
from age to age, we may not trust in Divine pro- 
vidence. Challenge is inseparable from the Cross. 
The Cross is itself a challenge. The Sermon on the 
Mount is the only bit of acknowledged Christian in- 
terpretation which has survived without being en- 
crusted by ideas and beliefs outgrown. It remains as 
dynamic as ever,and more and more men see in it the 
essence of the Faith. On a quiet hillside by Galilee 
Christ threw into the cauldron of the world the most 
inexhaustible utterance that ever found expression, 
and its mandate is in our day more compelling than 
ever before. It does not consist of excessive amiabil- 
ity, but of the most unflinching demand for human 
righteousness conceived of as service offered unto God. 


@ German Eotimate of Contemporary British Theology. 


i 
s By Proressor JoHN E. McFapyen, D.D., Unirep Free Cuurcn CoLLEcr, GLAscow. 


Professor Vollrath of Erlangen in an estimate 

“generous as it is comprehensive. Very friendly 
indeed are the eyes through which he looks at them 
_and their labours, and in his careful and trustworthy 


or patronage. It is the estimate of a man who 
knows that, without sympathy, just and useful 
Criticism is impossible, and who is well aware that, 
if Germany is endowed for the business of theology 
in one way, Britain is in another. Indeed, not the 
least fascinating part of his discussion is the con- 
trast he occasionally draws between the two types. 
~The German, he tells us, is an individualist—that 
‘is why he is so thoroughly at home in lyric poetry ; 
the Britisher, on the other hand, never forgets that 
he isa member of a complex society—his tendency 
is therefore to seek a modus vivendi, h e has a genius 
or compromise, and his capacity for team-work, 
which is illustrated so admirably in the realm of 
port, is exemplified in another way in the co- 
1Theologie dey Gegenwart in Grossbritannien, von 
r. Wilhelm Vollrath (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; 
i.14), 


operation which has gone to the making of his 
great Biblical Encyclopedias, or, for example, the 
‘Cambridge Ancient History.’ The German is 
interested in theory and enamoured of hypotheses, 
the Britisher is interested in practice ; he does not 
produce the systematic and monumental Practical 
Theologies of the German, because, as Vollrath 
acutely says, all his theology is practical theology. 
And this explains the wholesome and all but uni- 
versal practice in Britain of appointing to theo- 
logical chairs men who have been in the pastorate 
and who therefore know intimately and at first 
hand the duties and difficulties that will afterwards 
have to be faced by the men whom they are pre- 
paring for their life-work. The real test of the 
value of a theology is whether it can be preached, 
and, says Vollrath, a very good test it is, ‘an in- 
fallible standard for every kind of theological 
thought and instruction.’ 

This practical quality, he points out, invests with 
peculiar value practically every British contri- 
bution to theology, alike in the field of exegetics 
and of theology proper; there is heard through 
most of it the religious note, there runs through 
most of it the spirit of devotion ; and the German 
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theologians in whom this blend of theology and 
religion is most conspicuous are the theologians 
whom Britain is most disposed to take to its bosom. 
Adolf Deissmann, for example, is welcomed because 
of his ‘ attractive combination of scholarship and 
spiritual feeling,’ Nestle because he used to preach 
on Sunday to German congregations in London, 
Kittel because he was ‘a devout churchman and 
former pastor.’ Robertson Smith, he remarks, knew 
his British public, when in introducing Wellhausen’s 
work he emphasized not only its scientific quality 
but its essentially, if not obtrusively, religious 
tone. True, he does not fail to notice that there 
were sections of the British public who did not 
take kindly to Wellhausen, but some at least of 
these had taken little trouble to understand him ; 
and he quotes a characteristic sentence of Gladstone, 
who speaks of him as one ‘ whose works, on a rather 
slight acquaintance, I have all along mistrusted.’ 
But he also emphasizes the splendid service rendered 
by Herrmann in Marburg and Harnack in Berlin 
in creating a genuine theological rapprochement 
between Great Britain and Germany, a verdict 
which many generations of British students who 
have studied under those great and inspiring 
teachers will most cordially and gratefully endorse. 

No one will dispute the fact, which Vollrath does 
not unduly stress, that there are departments of 
theology in which Germany has an indubitable 
pre-eminence—notably Old Testament and Sys- 
tematic Theology. In the former field, Britain 
has more or less followed in the wake of Germany, 
though here, too, original work has been done— 
Professor Welch’s book on ‘ The Code of Deutero- 
-nomy’ (James Clarke) being singled out for special 
mention and its argument succinctly sketched. 
It is further significant of our national bent of mind 
that, stimulated largely by Duhm’s ‘ Theologie der 
Propheten,’ British attention has been to a great 
extent concentrated on the personalities of the 
Hebrew prophets. In Systematic Theology again, 
as in Music, Vollrath tells us, we are imitative 
rather than creative ; we are theological and we are 
musical, but in both departments, reproductive 
rather than productive. It is rather curious, too, 
he remarks, and not perhaps without significance, 
that England has no magazine exclusively devoted 
to Church History; but certain areas of it have 
been brilliantly treated by British scholars—the 
Reformation, for example, by the late Principal 
Lindsay, and Luther by Professor Mackinnon, 
whose second volume has just appeared. 

We are not, as a people, intellectually curious. 
Vollrath quotes as ‘very interesting’ the rather 
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caustic sentence in which Mozley offers a parti 
explanation of the comparatively little accou: 
taken in England of Ritschl and his doctrine 
‘As a people we have many faults, but scarce 
that of the ancient Athenians, anxiety either | 
hear or to tell some new thing.’ Some of Vollratk 
obiter dicta are very suggestive,and express though 
which would not so readily occur to ourselves. 1 
points out, for example, the deep significance 

the familiar phrases, ‘I see,’ ‘Look here.’ T 
Britisher learns through his eyes, his passion is 

see things; he does not, like the German, mo 
in a world of ideas ; he wants to see his ideas er 
bodied ; he believes in the visible Church, and 
the League of Nations. The German scholar ten 
to be a man of the study, worshipping the idol 
objectivity, a stranger to life and the world. Anoth 
point that strikes Vollrath as significant is t 
frequency of the word ‘ meeting.’ Individuals a 
always ‘meeting ’—this illustrates the essential 
social quality of the British temperament; a: 
the individuals who meet, on platforms, for examp 
are often representatives of different religio 
denominations—this illustrates our genius | 
compromise and co-operation. 

What strikes us most about this admirable boc 
full of acute observations on British ways of | 
and thought, is the extraordinarily high pra 
bestowed on book after book and scholar aft 
scholar. Over and over again occur words 1 
‘ausgezeichnet’ (of the highest distinctio 
‘ mustergiiltig’ (of model excellence), ‘allererst 
Ranges’ (in the very front rank), etc. These 
similar words are applied to Professor Soute 
‘ Pelagius’ Expositions of Thirteen Epistles 
St. Paul,’ Professor Milligan’s ‘New Testame 
Documents ’ (which, he says, ought to be translat 
into German), Dr. Leckie’s ‘The World to Co1 
and Final Destiny,’ M‘Leod Campbell’s ‘ Ator 
ment,’ Lindsay’s ‘History of the Reformatio 
Denney’s ‘Jesus and the Gospel,’ Profes: 
Mackintosh’s ‘Doctrine of the Person of Chris 
Professor Anderson Scott’s ‘ Christianity accordi 
to St. Paul,’ Campbell Moody’s ‘ Mind of the Ea: 
Converts,’ Hastings on ‘ The Christian Doctrine 
Prayer,’ Principal Garvie’s ‘ Ritschlian Theolog 
A. E. J. Rawlinson on ‘ Authority and Freedor 
Professor Moffatt’s Commentary on the Epistle 
the Hebrews, Charles’s Commentary on Revelati 
and Canon Streeter on The Four Gospels. A S 
may be pardoned for noting the prominence w 
which Scottish contributions to almost eve 
department of theological science appear in t 
impartial estimate of contemporary British theolo; 
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olirath speaks, for example, in the highest possible 

rms of R.S. Sleigh’s book on ‘ The Sufficiency 

Christianity’ (James Clarke), a criticism of 
roeltsch, the like of which, he says, Germany 
es not yet possess. He remarks that it repre- 
nts ‘the first penetrating and comprehensive 
udy of Troeltsch not only in English but in any 
nguage ’"—betraying not only a sensitive approach 

. Troeltsch’s ideas but a sturdy independence of 
ought. 

Especially British, Vollrath remarks, is the 
nphasis upon the rational aspect of religion. The 
ritisher has little use for and little appreciation 
the irrational. Credo quia absurdum is an idea 
r which ‘the English Christian and theologian 
4s no understanding.’ Vollrath quotes as typical 
British mentality the words of Hastings Rashdall, 
[f I could not believe that Christianity is essentially 
tional, I could not be a Christian’ ; and of Dr. 
eckie that it is the business of the theologian ‘ to 
10w that the Gospel is a reasonable thing.’ This 
<plains the disinclination to accept Barth; the 
nglishman is most at home among facts and 
»mprehensible ideas. 

High praise is given to the work of British 
sholars in archeology, in the New Testament, 
here their work is more original and independent 
nan in the Old Testament, to linguistic work, 
specially in the Septuagint, the investigation of 
he papyri, Syriac and Coptic, to the practical 
ome mission work of the churches of all denomina- 
ions, and, above all, to their splendid work on the 
sreign field. In this last connexion he pays a 
lowing tribute to the independence of the mission- 
ries who, filled with a sense of their responsibility 
9 preach the gospel, are not only not under the 
afluence of political or financial motives, but are 
ot afraid to criticise imperialistic measures of their 
wn government or to attack the unscrupulousness 
f those who would exploit the natives. ‘The 
nissionaries are their friends and they know where 
he shoe pinches’ ; their knowledge of native con- 
litions is so intimate that they are often consulted 
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by the Government, and their achievements in 
the department of education, especially in India, 
have been of the highest value. 

The three hundred and thirty-four pages of this 
book are not a mere catalogue of names. Not only 
does every page of it display an intimate acquaint- 
ance with British theological literature, but of book 
after book in different departments there is an 
adequate and often a fairly lengthy sketch. The 
vast material is most lucidly arranged and dis- 
cussed under the following headings: (1) Science 
and Life, (2) Introduction to Theology, (3) Old 
Testament, (4) New Testament, (5) Historical 
Theology, (6) Leading Theologians of Germany 
and their Reception in England, (7) The General 
Contemporary Philosophical Position in Great 
Britain, (8) Systematic Theology, (9) Practical 
Theology. We have never seen a foreign book so 
singularly free of errors in English spelling ; once 
or twice Kennett and Moffatt are spelt with one ¢, 
but our own countrymen, with less excuse, can err 
similarly. To the list of twenty-two errata should 
be added, p. 110, ‘tramaic’ (for ‘ Aramaic’), and 
p- 276, ‘ rigtheous ’ (for ‘ righteous ’). 

It is pleasant to see the incomparable services 
to theological learning rendered by the late Dr. 
Hastings, the founder of Tue Expository TIMES, 
through his great Dictionaries and Encyclopedia, 
so adequately recognized as they are in this volume. 
The very title of the Encyclopedia, as Vollrath 
justly remarks, is significant of the character- 
istically British interest in the ethical and practical 
aspect of religion. This is a book which perhaps 
could hardly have been written before the War. It 
is one of many welcome signs that Britain and 
Germany are really beginning not only to under- 
stand but to appreciate one another. Each has 
something, indeed much, to learn from the other ; 
and while the debt of British theology to Germany 
is profound, it is heartening to have from a German 
scholar so frank and cordial a recognition of the 
fact that the British contribution to theological 
science has been anything but negligible. 
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MirginiBus Puerisque. 
Recharging the Accumulator. 


By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
GLASGOW. 


‘He restoreth my soul.’—Ps 233, 


I was listening-in one night with an excellent 
valve set and everything was going well. The 
valves glowed and the invisible waves of ether 
brought me beautiful voices and choice music. 
I settled down to enjoy myself for the evening. 
Suddenly the brightness of the valves faded and the 
music sank to a whisper, and then died into silence, 
and my programme had come to an untimely end ! 
What had happened ? 

Of course, all you wireless experts know at once. 
You can talk about grid-leaks and wave-traps and 
variable condensers as if you had known them all 
your life. A whole heap of mysterious things your 
fathers never knew and still regard with ‘ respect 
and awful veneration’ are plain-sailing to you. 
You know and you have already said long before 
I got this length, ‘ accumulator run down.’ 

Yes! that was it. What is an accumulator ? 
Well, it’s a thing that accumulates. It accumulates 
electric current. It makes the valves glow and do 
their work, choosing and encouraging the right sort 
of electrons and rejecting the wrong sort, and 
making the messages that the waves bring such 
that we can hear and enjoy them. 

Now there are two things about an accumulator. 
One is that it dries up. Evaporation steals from it 

and brings down the level, and it must be filled up 
with pure distilled water, not just water from any 
tap, but distilled water, which is perfectly pure. 
The other thing is that it runs down. It loses its 
strength. And then it must be linked up with the 
power that is the light of our city, and recharged. 
When it is recharging you don’t see anything hap- 
pening at all; but you know when it is fully re- 
charged because then it begins to fizz. 

I think our souls are a kind of accumulators. 
They, too, dry up. The air of the world sucks the 
sweetness out of them, and the level of our thoughts 
and affections begins to sink lower and lower. 
Patience gets shattered and tempers snappy. We 
must keep up the level with the pure water of the 
Word of God. Any tap won’t do for the accumu- 
lator ; any book won’t restore your soul. There 
are books that amuse, books that pass the time, 
but there is only one book which gives us the’pure 
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distilled truth that our souls need, and that is the | 
Bible. That will restore the level, lift up our | 
thoughts to the high level they ought to live at and 
never allow them to sink to levels that are low and | 
unworthy and ‘beneath us,’ and that make it im- 
possible for our souls to hear God speaking to us, | 
and for our lives to help others to hear Him. | 

Our souls, too, get run down. We talk of our | 
bodies being ‘run down’; not by motor-buses, 
but run down hike clocks, which are always running 
down, and which need to be regularly wound up. | 
We forget.that the same thing happens to our souls. | 
Life every day makes big demands on our love, our | 
patience, our sympathy, our faithfulness. Our | 
souls get exhausted, ‘run down’; and they would | 
come to the helpless standstill of utter emptiness, 
if we couldn’t get them recharged. 

This is what we are doing when we pray. We | 
may not get what we ask for ; for God knows best, } 
and it is for Him to give or not to give. But we | 
get this : that we are touching the source of power | 
and life, and our soul is being restored. 

This is what we are doing when we go to church 
and worship God. The church is a power-house 
and we are recharging the accumulator. The 
twenty-third Psalm says, ‘ He restoreth my soul.’ 
It is the same thing ; we are touching the power of | 
the Spirit of God and giving Him the chance to | 
restore our souls and fill us with His Spirit. 

It seems as if nothing is happening; just a lot 
of people quiet with bowed heads, or sitting at | 
the Lord’s Table, as Mary sat at Jesus’ feet and | 
listened to His words, but a great thing is hap- 
pening—God is restoring their souls. 

‘And here again it is just the same as with the | 
accumulator. We know it is recharged when it 
begins to fizz, and we know a Christian is filled with | 
the Spirit of God when he begins to fizz. The 
Bible doesn’t say ‘ fizz,’ but it says ‘fervent,’ which 
means ‘ boiling,’ and it’s the same thing. 

I know a great many people who are far more 
careful about recharging their accumulators and | 
winding up their clocks than they are about re- | 
storing their souls. I know, because, if it was not | 
so, there would be more Christians that ‘ fizz,’ more | 
fervour in worship, people singing praise to God 
plainly because they can’t help it—their hearts | 
are so fully charged with thankfulness, more power 
to work, more will to give and give gladly, more 
religion at boiling-point ready to become steam and | 
strength in God’s service. 
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_ Girls and boys, I don’t need to tell you to watch 
your accumulators. You have been well warned ; 
you know that if allowed to go quite down they 
perish. Probably you had to pay for yours out of 
your own slowly saved-up pocket money. So you 
take care. 

But I do need to tell you to watch your souls, for 
they too can perish, and it was Jesus Christ who 
paid for them on the Cross. 

So when next you trudge off to get your accumu- 
lator recharged, be thinking about this other thing 
too: that you need to have the level of your thoughts 
kept up to the level of Jesus Christ ; that you need 
to have heart and soul regularly restored and 
recharged, and filled with the Spirit of God, so 
that they will never fail. 

Be constant and regular in prayer and in public 
worship, and your soul will be equal to all life can 
ask, wise to choose the voice of God from among 
the many voices of the world, and your hearts will 
glow to hear it. 


Alphonse Spitfire. 
By THE REVEREND R. A. Burrows, M.A., B.D., 
DUFFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
* And the Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another, and toward all men, even 
as we do toward you.’—1 Th 3??. 


A trip to London is not for boys and girls to-day 
what it was when I was a boy, and I suppose there 
are plenty of boys and girls here who have been 

to London. This morning I want you to go with 
me in your minds through Regent’s Park and visit 
the Zoo. There you will see all sorts of animals 
living very much in their natural state. But when 
you have seen the polar bears feed, have had a 
ride on the elephant, seen the giraffe stretch his 
_ long neck, and heard the lions and the tigers growl, 
I want you to go to a very plain building called 
‘The Small Cat House.’ Here you will see real 
_ wild cats, some very beautiful, with tails as long as 
their bodies, cats that can climb up their tails. 
_ When I was last there I saw an empty cage, once 
the abode of a very famous cat which came to the 
Zoo in 1913. He was beautifully striped like a 
leopard, but oh, such a fierce little creature, who 
would spit and hiss and snap and snarl and bite 
worse than any dog you ever saw! Of course 
nobody wanted anything to do with him, and he 
was left quite alone. Everybody knew him as 
_ Alphonse Spitfire. One day there came to the 
Zoo a girl who took a fancy to Alphonse and 
determined to make friends with him. She little 
_ realized what a tremendous task she had under- 
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taken, but she stuck to her task and for two years 
she came nearly every day to see Alphonse. Al- 
though she always brought him some little dainties, 
it was a very long time before she could win the 
confidence of Alphonse. It really came about in 
this way. She arrived at the Zoo one day when 
there was a storm raging. The wind was blowing 
the rain about and occasionally there would come 
a flash of lightning and a peal of thunder. She 
prevailed upon the keeper to let her enter his cage, 
and she was surprised at the welcome she got. 
Alphonse sat on her lap and remained there till 
the storm was over, while the girl talked to him 
and calmed his fears. Ever afterwards Alphonse 
looked forward to her coming and grew most 
friendly. Gradually he got to like human beings 
and would play with any one. Alphonse Spitfire 
had become Alphonse the Gentle. He now behaved 
himself so well that he was allowed to come out 
of his cage and play about the Cat House. He 
would sit on your arm, dive into your bag, play 
with you ; and Alphonse, who had bitten rats in 
two, was allowed to get into the prams and play 
with the babies, and he never thought of biting 
them. Now you see what made all the difference. 
His whole character and nature had been changed 
by love and kindness. 

Now when I heard that story I began to think 
of one or two little incidents where the same changes 
had been made in men by love and kindness, and 
I first thought of two men who were sent into a 
little village by their Master to get some food. 
When the people of that village knew that they 
were bound for Jerusalem they refused to serve 
them. So the two men returned to their Master 
and asked Him to call down fire from heaven to 
destroy those rude villagers. No wonder those 
two brothers were called ‘Sons of Thunder.’ Yes, 
but the love and kindness of their Master began to 
have its effect on their lives. Later, we know that 
one of them gave up his life because he loved his 
fellow-men, and the other, living to a good old age, 
wrote a book that the world has known ever since 
as the Gospel of Love. The two brothers were— 
who? That’s right, James and John. And their 
Master ? Yes, Jesus. And I remembered too that 
story of a famous Pharisee going the length and 
breadth of Palestine putting men and women to 
death and casting those whom he did not put, to 
death into prison. Then he met Jesus on the road 
to Damascus, and Saul of Tarsus, Saul the Spitfire, 
became Paul the Gentle, the Great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who gave his whole life to be spent in the 
service of his Master and his fellow-men. 
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Now there is just a little bit of Alphonse Spitfire 
in all of us, and we want to get rid of it. Well, we 
can doso. Just as we let the love of Jesus into our 
hearts, so can the great change be made in us. We 
shall become loving, gentle, and kind. 

Would you like to hear, in closing, the end of the 
story of Alphonse? Some time ago, he caught a 
cold. But now he had lots of friends, and scores 
of them went to cheer him up. However, he grew 
weaker and weaker, and his oldest friend, now a 
young lady, went twice one day to see him. The 
second time she went he was lying just as he was 
in that storm. Quietly she crept into his cage and 
tenderly called ‘ Alphonse.’ There was no answer, 
and again she called. She went over into his 
corner to stroke him, but she was too late, for the 
friendly little heart of Alphonse had ceased to beat. 
He had passed away. But what a different 
Alphonse from the one who twelve years before had 
not a friend in the whole world ! 


She EGristian Year. 
First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Vision and Feast. 


‘Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel: and they 
saw the God of Israel: and there was under his feet 
as it were a paved work of a sapphire stone, and as it 
were the body of heaven in his clearness . . . also they 
saw God, and did eat and drink.’—Ex 24911, 


‘They saw the God of Israel.’ The tribes had 
reached Mount Sinai under the leadership of Moses, 
their captain, their prophet. Everything was in 
the rudimentary stage ; a nation of Israel did not 
yet exist ; a land of Israel was still a dream. The 
future, destined to be so famous, lay hidden ; the 
present was taken up with a venture, heroic indeed, 
but all uncertain in its issues. At this rudimentary 
stage, however, one thing was gloriously certain ; 
while all else was dim, this shone clearly ; no doubt 
remained on the one point that really mattered. 
The leaders of the tribes, the best minds among 
them—‘ they saw the God of Israel.’ 

Elsewhere in the account of what happened at 
Sinai we are told that the majesty of Jehovah was 
veiled in cloud and darkness ; there was earth- 
quake and fire and the awful tones of a trumpet ; 
none dare approach; Moses alone went up, and 
he into the cloud. But here it is entirely different. 
Moses and the elders stand in the holy calm of the 
house not made with hands ; and there, enthroned 
in glory, they saw the God of Israel. 
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We may take this to mean that they personally 
came to know God as their living Lord and King ; 
and God vouchsafed to reveal Himself not in His 
overwhelming majesty, but in such a way as man 
could see and understand, with a Divine con- 
descension to man’s capacity. There can be no 
doubt that Moses had taught his tribes a new 
truth about God ; he had impressed upon them his 
own high faith ; and Aaron and Nadab and Abihu 
and the elders had responded ; they had given in 
their assent ; they had resolved to take Jehovah 
to be their God. But now they advance a step 
further in religious experience ; from assent they 
advance to apprehension. In our own hearts we 
know well what this means. We say the Creed, 
we assent to the truths of faith with our minds as 
founded upon authority which we believe to be 
reasonable and sufficient; but we must advance 
beyond this if the truths of faith are to have a 
permanent effect upon our lives ; we must advance 
to vital knowledge of perception. 

1. ‘ They beheld God.’ The Bible is a record of 
those, both men and women, who have encountered 
the vision of God. Isaiah saw the Lord high and 
lifted up ; St. John saw the First and the Last and 
the Living One; the Incarnate Son said to His 
disciples, ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father also.’ The Bible also declares that ‘no man 
hath seen God at any time,’ that is, God in the 
fulness of Godhead ; ‘ Oh that I knew where I might 
find him,’ cries suffering Job, ‘that I might come 
even to his seat!’ The vision of God is one of 
those truths which the Bible expresses by opposites ; 
we can and we cannot see God ; meanwhile we are 
told to endure ‘as seeing him who is invisible.’ 
He reveals Himself, and yet we know how much 
more there is to be revealed. This ancient narrative 
in Exodus is prophetic; it seems to record the 
first experience of that vision which is in store for 
all God’s faithful; it carries us beyond the past 
and the present to that day when ‘ his servants shall 
do him service, and they shall see his face.’ 

2. But there is something more. ‘ They beheld 
God, and did eat and drink.’ How mysterious, 
how significant! The vision of God is followed 
by the meal in His presence. We cannot help 
thinking of that mysterious meal in the Gospel, 
when the disciples saw the Risen Lord on the shore 
of the lake in the early morning, and He bade them 
‘Come, break your fast.? This meal on the 
mountain was a sacrament of fellowship. Accord- 
ing to early custom, men ate and drank together 
as a sign that they had made a covenant. But 
here the covenant is made between God and man, 
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Moses and the elders celebrated a solemn meal of 
communion ; and however crudely primitive their 
idea may have been, we may be sure that as they 
ate and drank in God’s presence they realized God’s 
fellowship with them in a new way ; they entered 
into a new relation with Him; henceforth He was 
their God and they His servants. Again we feel 
that there is something prophetic in the narrative ; 
it points on to the blessing in store for those who 
are ‘ bidden to the marriage supper of the Lamb.’ 

3. It is to be noticed that the Vision and the 
Feast are brought into connexion with the giving 
of the Law. The personal apprehension of a per- 
sonal God realized by heart and conscience involves 
a new relation with God, and this again carries 
with it practical consequences in life and conduct. 
Nothing can be more practical than a right know- 
ledge of God. The Vision and the Covenant issue 
in laws of worship and moral duty ; that is why the 
religion of Israel became a new force in the world. 
A religion which combined high thoughts of God 
with a binding moral sense, whose God exacted the 
homage of moral service, contained, even in its 
rude beginnings, an element of permanence and 
growth. Hence it came about that the wandering 
tribes, led and taught by Moses, won their way at 
last to a settled home, and by degrees imposed 
themselves upon a superior civilization, and in 
spite of frequent failures still held their own, and 
even out of disaster sprang into new vigour, and 
tightened their grasp of the truth and handed it on, 
until the ancient faith was taken up into a fuller 
revelation. 

For us an imperishable significance dwells in the 
old prophetic story. True religion is the personal 
apprehension of God, known and perceived as our 
living Father, Saviour, Lord: ‘they saw the God 
of Israel.’ And to know God in this vital sense 
is to enter into a new relation of fellowship with 
Him: ‘they beheld God, and did eat and drink.’ 
And thus united with Him and with one another, 
we come down to face the tasks and duties of life 
strengthened to obey the Law of Him whose service 
is perfect freedom.+ 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Faith and the Social Problem. 
‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’—Mt 41. 
Every age and country have their own particular 
perplexities. It is not difficult to indicate some of 
the causes of the problems which confront us in 
our land to-day. They are the increase of popula- 
1G. A, Cooke, The Progress of Revelation, 15. 
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tion during the last century ; the conditions of 
land tenure ; the emergence of the industrial State, 
its antagonism of interests, its severing of the 
personal link between employer and employed, its 
enslavement of mind by matter, its conditions of 
life and labour and its irregularity of employment. 
These are the facts and factors to which we must 
turn our attention if we would discharge our duty 
to society. 

1. We must face the facts and try to bring them 
home to others.—Social problems are very intricate 
and complex, and uninstructed enthusiasm may 
do more harm than good. We are to love God and 
our neighbour with all our mind as well as with 
all our heart. Enthusiasm must be informed and 
directed by knowledge. Then, having grasped the 
facts and their significance, we must become 
apostles, charged with the mission not merely of 
illuminating the minds but of awaking the con- 
sciences of others. Part of the prevailing in- 
difference to social evils springs from ignorance, 
part from a feeling that the possibilities of improve- 
ment are strictly limited. There are many who 
have little hope of the regeneration of the multitude, 
and who regard destitution and slums as inevitable 
elements in the social order. It is our privilege and 
responsibility to kindle faith where there is little 
or none, and to burn the facts into the consciences 
of men. 

Moreover, the study of social problems needs to 
be humanized. We must remember that we are 
dealing, not with abstract principles and relations, 
but with men, women, and little children, and the 
conditions under which they live and work. Behind 
the tables and curves and charts of the sociologist 
is the throbbing mass of humanity—tempted, sin- 
ning, sorrowing, suffering, struggling, and striving. 
In the last analysis we are dealing not with things 
but with men. And we cannot play with men as we 
play with pawns. They have minds and hearts 
and wills and consciences. They think and feel 
and aspire as we do. The social problem is not 
merely an intellectual but a human problem. 

The corollary to this is that to knowledge and 
sympathy we must add service. It is the peculiar 
peril of those who are engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits that they are apt to imagine that their cause 
is won when they have proved its reasonableness, 
and to forget that the forces of inertia, prejudice, 
and selfishness can be broken down only by per- 
sistent and self-sacrificing personal service. It is 
not enough to cherish great ideas and ideals. If 
they are to achieve anything, we must embody them 
in action in our varied spheres of life. The en- 
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thusiasm for humanity is one thing ; the enthusiasm 
for the individual man is quite another. It is 
fatally easy to cry out for the uplifting of humanity, 
and at the same time to shrink from contact with 
the individual man who needs uplifting. The world 


asks of scholars two things : a service that is reason- ° 


able, and a reason that is serviceable ; work made 
intelligent, and intelligence set to work. 

2. We must moralize social relations —During the 
last hundred years intellectual progress has out- 
stripped moral progress. There has doubtless been 
an advance of moral enlightenment, but an increase 
of moral energy and power is not so obvious. The 
nineteenth century was an era in which Natural 
Science progressed by leaps and bounds. Some of 
Nature’s most closely guarded secrets were wrested 
from her, and almost every year brought new dis- 
coveries, inventions, and machines. Science has 
bestowed on us many great and precious gifts. But 
there is another side to the account. Science 
has given us the industrial era, and there are 
many accompaniments of industrialism of which 
none of us is proud. It is a good thing that men 
have invented machinery, but it is a bad thing that 
it has been used not to lighten toil, but to add to it— 
not to liberate the powers of man’s personality, but 
to degrade men into living machines. It is a good 
thing that industry has been organized and that the 
prosperity of the country has been built on sound 
foundations, but industrialism has brought with it 
certain attendant evils which are not necessary— 
slums, sweating, extremes of wealth and poverty, 
class strife, the ethics of the Manchester School, 
the deification of wealth and the materialization 
of the standards of life. If we are not careful, 
machinery will drive us instead of our driving it. 
Our intellectual achievements outstrip our moral 
achievements. 

That is where the unmoralized intellect leads us. 
We cannot build up a new society on scientific 
categories alone. The intellect must be moralized. 
We need a strength which is not our own if the spirit 
of man is to triumph over the blind forces which 
the intellect has liberated. We must bring ‘ every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ.’ 

3. We must emphasize the fact that the ideal social 
order can only be built on spiritual foundations.— 
In the last analysis, all our problems, social and 
international, are problems of the mind and heart 
and will. We cannot solve them unless we can 
produce a fundamental change in human nature, 
If Capital and Labour would both act on the 
Golden Rule they would find a straight path out of 
their difficulties. But the change of heart is 
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the most difficult change to accomplish. All 
history proves that it can only be achieved by 
spiritual forces. There is no hope for society apart 
from the redemptive and transforming power of the 
gospel of Christ. This does not mean that we must 
fall back on the argument, ‘Get individuals con- 
verted, and things will right themselves.’ Thou- 
sands of individuals have been converted, and things 
have not righted themselves. What it means is 
that the regenerating forces of the gospel must be 
more fully organized for social ends, and that we 
must give ourselves more intelligently and earnestly 
to the pursuit of Christ’s ideal of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

But why is it that we care at all about social 
reform? Why should we disturb ourselves ? Are 
pity and a love of justice motives with sufficient 
constraint to impel us to set our hands perseveringly 
to this task ? The history of the world would seem 
to indicate that they are not. Our zeal for social 
reform springs from our recognition that all men 
have a spiritual nature. Because we all have im- 
mortal souls, we all have a right to a share in shaping 
the environment in which our souls have to live and 

ow. 

When democracy appeals to the soul, it is build- 
ing on sure foundations for just dealing and mutual 
respect between all classes of the people. The 
clever may despise the stupid and the learned the 
ignorant, but not when they realize that those whom 
they scorn have immortal souls. The rich man 
may grind the faces of the poor. He may exploit 
their labour, call them ‘ hands,’ and treat them as 
cogs in a soulless machine. But he is bound to 
change his attitude when he awakens to this fact. 
A man’s moral sense is utterly dead if he can treat 
men as machines, when he knows them to be souls. 

We speak of our rights and our liberties—rights 
and liberties which are ours by nature. But we 
have no rights or liberties except those which we 
can win and hold with our strong right arm, unless 
we have souls. Why should not the strong oppress 
the weak? Why should not those who know 
exploit those who do not know? The only con- 
clusive answer is, because, in the sight of God, rich 
and poor, strong and weak, learned and ignorant, 
are of equal potential value, and equally capable 
of eternal fellowship with God and of growth into 
His likeness. 

Wordsworth, writing of the early days of the 
French Revolution, said : 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven ! 
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The same may be said to-day in spite of the thick 
clouds that encompass us. We are living in days 
of great opportunity. There are epochs in human 
history when ideas and institutions are fluid. The 
way is open to remould them. If men let the 
occasion slip ideas become stereotyped again, and 
the opportunity may not soon recur. Weare living 
in such an era. Social ideas and institutions are 
in the melting-pot, and the world ‘ reconstruction ’ 
is on every one’s lips. Once more we have a supreme 
opportunity of refashioning society. Let no one 
imagine that the task is easy. The forces of selfish- 
ness and reaction will rally and organize and fight 
a desperate battle for old theories and systems. It 
is for us to take up the challenge, to throw ourselves 
whole-heartedly into the fray, and to seize this 
opportunity of branding on the fabric of the social 
order the marks of the Lord Jesus.? 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Dilemma at Jordan. 


‘Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John, to be baptized of him. But John forbad him, 
saying, I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me? And Jesus answering, said unto him, 
Suffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness. Then he suffered him,’—Mt 318-1. 


The time was now ripe. After the long years of 
quiet preparation—a gracious boyhood and a clean 
stretch of working manhood, with many long 
thoughts and wonderings that must remain a 
sealed book to us—the soul of the Redeemer was 
stirring in the life of the Man. The mysterious 
bidding of God was working in Jesus to a clear 
issue and a great adventure. And so our Lord 
steps clear on to the stage of His ministry, as if 
He had just come straight from the presence of God. 
It is a spiritual gain to us that He has no past. 
Let us leave those thirty years to Himself, for they 
belong only to Him and to God. Surely the world 
has more than it can ever grasp or understand in 
the three rich years of His active ministry. 

At this moment He feels the thrill of His new- 
found gifts. God’s whisper has roused Him to a 
knowledge of two things—His work and Himself. 
Of the two it may well be that the discovery of 
Himself is the greater, for by it the other was 
conditioned. We cannot know how or when it 
came, though we may well hazard the suggestion 
that John’s clear message of the Kingdom served 
as one of the prongs of awakening. But we do 
know that the call has come—at last. A sense of 

1H. M. Hughes, Faith and Progvess, 222. 
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His own greatness stirs in Him—a unique con- 
ception of His mission based on a unique con- 
ception of Himself. It is Christ’s uniqueness, 
majestically felt in His own heart, which creates 
this dilemma at Jordan. 

If the crusade of John was purely a Baptism of 
Repentance, Jesus, whom no person could convict, 
could not accept. He acknowledged sin to no man. 
This is a clear note of His own consciousness. He 
is the only man in history who never acknowledged 
sin without being called a hypocrite or a self- 
deceiver. How, then, would a pure soul like Jesus 
treat the Baptism of John? There were one or 
two courses open to Him which might have agreed 
with His uniqueness, and in human eyes might even 
have seemed to enhance it. 

(1) So far as He Himself was concerned, He might 
have said, ‘ This ministry of repentance is salva- 
tion for these needy people, but, of course, it cannot 
in any way apply to Me. By God’s love, I come 
to My great work with a stainless heart. Having 
nothing to confess, I need no cleansing tears.’ 

(2) Or, He might have advanced further and 
argued, on the positive side, that though John’s 
ministry had served its own day superbly, yet 
since He Himself had now appeared, its day was 
done. John’s preaching was a beautiful relic of 
the past—the past that was now swallowed up for 
ever in the glorious present. The Baptist had only 
foretold that the Kingdom was coming: Jesus 
announced that at last the Kingdom had come. 
Thus in a quiet but assured way, He might have 
brushed John’s baptism aside, as an obsolete thing, 
good in itself no doubt, but now finally superseded. 
The Prince’s herald retires when the Prince appears. 

(3) Or again, with His own soul hot with God’s 
full vision, He might not only have neglected John’s 
Baptism, but might easily have opposed and 
decried it. In His eyes, admittedly, that ministry 
of John was an imperfect thing. It was a great 
half-truth. It proclaimed only aspects of God and 
aspects of sin. Is it not our duty to smash im- 
perfect things, lest they lure simple souls from the 
biggest and the best ? 

What did He do? 

Bidding His mother and brethren farewell, He 
walked out of Nazareth one summer morning along 
the dusty ways and through the scrubby hills, 
making for the pools of Jordan. He joined the 
throng of troubled seekers whose anxious feet had 
beaten paths like sheep-tracks through the rough 
country. He mingled with this pilgrim mob until 
they brought Him to the motley concourse at the 
river. There He stayed all day, watching with 
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His loving eyes this great sacrament of a people’s 
awakening and cleansing. Then, as_ twilight 
gathered and the weary people trudged homewards 
—some, praise God, with lighter hearts—Jesus, 
‘when all the people were baptized,’ went up to 
John. 

Quietly, and yet with a note of authority, He 
asked to be baptized. There, alone with the silent 
stars, He faced the weary preacher. ‘Sir, I would 
be baptized of thee.’ To John’s shamed protest 
that he should presume to baptize Jesus, our Lord 
made a reply that is now one of the great sentences 
of literature. ‘It becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.’ 

Why did He do it? 

(x) At the outset, with serious purpose, He 
thereby aligned Himself with everything He knew 
to be good. He greeted God whenever He saw 
His shadow. For Him, without doubt, this 
Baptism of John had serious faults: it was far 
from perfect. But on the other hand, it was the 
one thing in that age that stood out unmistakably 
for God and good. So He quietly overlooked the 
defects in it that were personal to Him, and publicly 
identified Himself with this crusade for righteous- 
ness. We find in this gracious guidance. 

Take, for instance, the modern Church. It is a 
broken thing, so broken that many a passer-by 
reviles it openly. It may have gold in it—no 
doubt it has—but sometimes we see only a mighty 
mass of dross. The shortcomings, the failures, the 
open contradictions, the meagreness of our love 
and life, the wretched contrast between profession 
and practice—sometimes, as we look at the Church, 
we see only its ghastly shortcomings. What shall 
‘we do with it, then? Stand outside and shake its 
dust from our feet? Or shall we line up like 
Jesus, knowing all its imperfections, but knowing 
also that it is the one clear thing in this bleak 
world of ours that stands for God and goodness ? 
Like Him, shall we take our part in it even though 
we could criticise it? But may it not be the big 
thing, and the Christian thing, simply to enter in 
and take our saving share in its work ? 

(2) He aligned Himself with everything that was 
evil and worthless. The evil of the world—espe- 
cially in that thing we call sin—is gathered up in 
us. When Jesus stepped into Jordan, He ranged 
Himself by our side ; for He joined Himself to the 
great company of the afflicted people of His day. 
He entered into a glorious community, a solidarity, 
with such broken and defeated souls as we are. 

This is one aspect of the Baptism which no wise 
man will dare forget.. It shows us in a wonderful 
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symbolism the quality of the Lord we serve. What 
shall we call this gracious act ? It is the identity 
of sympathy. The genius of true sympathy is that 
it stands, humbly and fully, where its object stands. 
Our Lord did this. Do we? A sense of unique- 
ness always separates. We stand apart in our 
lordly greatness. But Christ’s greatness only led 
Him to identify Himself with us. It is true that 
He entered into our experiences in all ways ; but 
this deed at the river is His greatest act of identity. 

(3) Again, in this act Jesus linked Himself de- 
finitely with all the honourable past. John was 
the last of the prophets. He was of the order of 
Elijah and Amos, and, in message and methods 
alike, he was of their caste. 

With new light in our hearts, it is so easy, so 
tempting, sometimes so cheap, to condemn the 
past. In our modern literature, every young 
callow Georgian discourses with a sneer of the age 
of Queen Victoria. In fact, we all speak patroniz- 
ingly of the past, until it is sufficiently past. 
Then when it becomes decrepitly ancient, we fall 
on our knees and worship it ! 

Jesus had a better right than any to say, ‘ The 
best things in the past are now swept out. I begin 
anew era. In order to show how new and search- 
ing My message is, I should treat John as if he 
were an anachronism.’ He might have said that. 
Instead, He linked Himself publicly with this last 
of the prophets. In asking for the benediction of 
John’s Baptism, He linked Himself with every 
good thing that men had struggled for through days 
of sorrow and blunder. We would learn from the 
Master this beautiful secret. 

(4) Still further, our Lord’s act is a gracious 
benediction on every good convention, and a recog- 
nition of all customs or rites that exhibit a bit of 
God. We think that the more original a man is, 
the more should he be expected to despise ordinary 
ways and strike out on lines of his own. Indeed, 
we regard it as a mark of ‘ bigness’ that a man 
should be unconventional. It may be equal to a 
revelation sometimes to shake ourselves out of 
ancient and accepted modes, otherwise life would 
be dominated, and cursed, by convention. Yet 
we cannot but think that every good man should 
seriously consider his relation to all established 
practices and canons of conduct. It is so easy, and 
so foolish, to despise them. But it may be a 
bigger and finer thing to honour good observances 
than to imagine ourselves beyond them. It was 
a mark of greatness even for such an original soul 
as Jesus to say, ‘It becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.’ We soon learn that life runs, and 
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must run, in conventions; and if a convention 
lives at all, it is because it has some real contribu- 
tion of goodness hidden in its heart. In mock 
superiority shall we kick these things aside? We 
do not need them perhaps—but do others? All 
strong men show the quality of their strength by 
remembering those who are lame.t 


FourRTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Charity. 


“Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of 
God ; and every one that loveth is born of God, and 
knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; 
for God is love. In this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
. . . Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another.’—1 Jn 4711, 


If we set ourselves steadily to consider the 
Christian way—the principles of Christian living— 
two virtues or qualities present themselves as 
fundamental, pre-eminent, and essential. Humility 
is the first, and the second is charity or love—the 
two words being but the different translations in 
our familiar English Bible of the one Greek word 
‘agape,’ which was a word, one may almost say, 
coined or minted in the Christian Church—the 
most distinctively Christian word. 

There have been days when men found it possible 
to talk about the principle that God is love, and the 
consequent duty of loving all men, as a sort of 
commonplace. But those days have gone by. 
Intellectually we recognize to-day how difficult it 
is to believe that the Force which lies behind, and 
works throughout, the development of the universe 
is pure and unqualified love. And when we talk 
to sincere people about the consequent duty of 
loving all men, we find that to most it presents 
itself as something that is impracticable. They 
know—or think they know—what love is. They 
love some people and not others ; that is, they like 
some, and they dislike others. But the root of 
their mistake is that they think of love as a matter 
of emotion or feeling. 

Christian love is deliberate correspondence with 
the declared purpose and mind of God. The root 
Christian principle, incomparably the most difficult, 
and also the most attractive, of Christian dogmas or 
doctrines, is the doctrine that God is love ; which 
is not an obvious truth by any means, but is the 
central point of that positive self-disclosure of God 
which the Bible conveys to us, and the central 


1 J. Black, The Dilemmas of Jesus, 9. 
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meaning of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. 
The meaning of the Incarnation is that the real 
character of the being who made and rules the 
world has been for us translated out of that difficult 
and unintelligible region of abstract things beyond 
our sight into the intelligible lineaments of a human 
character which all can understand, the character 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

“No man knoweth the Father save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ 
We cannot fail to note that He continually em- 
phasizes one thing as the supreme and all-essential 
truth, and it is that God is the Father of all alike, 
which is what St. John expresses in the phrase 
‘ God is love.’ 

If the ultimate law of the universe, the law of the 
very being of God who made the world, is love—if 
that is creation’s final law—then every reasonable 
person must perceive that he has one summary duty, 
which is to correspond with the purpose of the world 
or the summary law of Nature. For the ultimate 
folly is to be out of harmony with the fundamental 
law of being. Every one knows that. And just 
as lust or pride puts us out of harmony with the 
purpose of the world, so exactly in the same sense 
selfishness, class narrowness, jealousy, malevolence, 
indifference—these things allowed to become charac- 
teristic of our lives—put us utterly out of harmony 
with God and with His purposes for us. 

1. The first beginning of real deliberate Christian 
living is steadily to contemplate what God is ; and 
to resolve that our lives are going to be deliberately 
so lived as to be in harmony with God. Is our 
thought of heaven and hell ? Well, heaven is com- 
munion with God ; and hell is to be out of fellowship 
with God ; and there is no possibility of evading 
the conclusion that to suffer a character of selfish- 
ness to be built up within us, or in that most ex- 
pressive phrase of Isaiah, to ‘ hide myself from mine 
own flesh ’—to let the natural advantages of wealth 
or position screen us from the sufferings of the aver- 
age man—that is deliberately to build up a charac- 
ter out of harmony with God. Selfishness or in- 
difference is hell self-made within us. And on the 
other hand, the acceptance of the Christian law of 
love is the realization that we must be in harmony 
with the law of the universe or the being of God, and 
the being of God is love. 

2. Let us go on to emphasize the breadth and 
universality of this quality of Divine love ; because 
in asense we all love. We love our friends, our re- 
lations, our families ; we all have a natural sym- 
pathy with our class ; there is a sphere within which 
we respond easily to the demand of those who are 
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about us. But the point is that this sort of natural 
predilection, natural love, is exclusive, it is narrow ; 
it has natural sympathies, and it has natural anti- 
pathies, and it has almost indomitable prejudices. 
There is nothing to choose between class and class 
in this respect, or between nation and nation ; they 
all have their loves, and they have their hatreds, 
their sympathies, and their suspicions. 

The question whether the structure of our civil- 
ization is to totter and fall seems to be at bottom 
the question whether men will return to recognize 
and seek to obey the law of God, or how many 
men in our society which calls itself Christian 
will seriously do this. If not, as the prophets 
and our Lord tell us, we must fall under judg- 
ment. 

But, of course, it is not merely a public question ; 
it is a private question also. St. John would have 
us test ourselves rigidly in the matter ; and our 
sincerity is to be tested not by our abstract assertion 
of principles, but by our manner of dealing with in- 
dividuals in want or those whom we do not like, or 
those who have done us some serious wrong. For 
observe, it is a matter of act or will and not of feel- 
ing. Some one has done us a wrong. But do 
we take pains to understand what God’s thought 
and intention are for him, and what God would 
have him be ?_ Ifso, we may have to be severe, but 
the severity will be utterly purged from the motive 
of revenge, or the desire to see him suffer. It will 
become simply an expression of the pure good-will 
of God. 

3. And then, lastly, we are to see the principle of 
love as it is set before us in Jesus Christ. We see in 
His life and teaching that love means active service 
according to our opportunities ; that we must 
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eradicate out of the very foundations of our being 


1: 
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the idea that we are justified in living to enjoy our- 
selves. Weliveforservice. He does not guarantee 
us against suffering, even the extremest suffering. 
By this we are to mark the reality of our service, 
that we are ready to suffer. But we think wrongly 
if we allow ourselves in any way to be tinged with 
what is a purely pessimistic and not a Christian 
doctrine, that there is any value in pain for its own 
sake. If we look at the life of Jesus Christ we shall _ 
notice the fact that out of the thirty-three years of 
His mortal life, thirty years were passed in what was 
human happiness. | 

The pain of Jesus deepening into anguish, deepen- 
ing into the Cross, came solely out of the double root 
of obedient service and sympathy. Granted the 
resolute will of obedience, the resolute self-equip- 
ment for service, granted a large-heartedness of 
sympathy which refuses to be bound by the limits 
of family or class, there will be abundant joy in life. 
Indeed, a well of fresh-springing joy has been opened, 
and it will be in the providence of God to settle how 
much of suffering shall come upon us. 

The point from which we began and at which we 
end is the challenge that Christ offers to a man that 
he should organize his life to co-operate with the 
wide love of God, and not let it drift. Let us 
organize our lives on the basis of the mind of God ; 
and we know what God is, as we see Him in the face 
of Jesus Christ. The mind of God, the mind of 
Him who made and rules the world, is the mind of 
love that is universal and without qualifications ; 
and in this and no other way shall all men know that 
we are children of God and Christ’s disciples, if we 
have love one to another.! 

1C, Gore, Christian Moral Principles, 62. 


The Origin of Be Hebrews: G Suggestion. 


By Lreut.-CoLt. K. L. Stevenson, SCARBOROUGH. 


THE traveller from Basra to Baghdad, by rail, 
leaves Makina Station, Basra,at 10 p.m. At about 
8 a.m. the following morning the train reaches Ur 
Junction, halts for an hour while the engine is 
watered, and the passengers partake of breakfast 
in the restaurant. Two miles away, to the west of 
the line, rises the extensive mound of Tel Mugheir, 
covering the ruins of Ur of the Chaldees, and 


dominated by the ziggurat, or stage-tower, of the 
great temple of Sin, the Moon-god. 

The country round is uncompromising, waterless 
desert, as flat as the sands at Shoeburyness, and 
destitute of any vegetation whatsoever. It is not 
a cheering prospect ; but if the traveller gazes past 
the southern end of the mound of Ur, he may dis- — 
tinguish faintly, on the horizon, the pointed summit 


_ Eridu was even more ancient still. 
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of the ziggurat at Tel Abu Shahrain, the mound 
_ which covers the ruins of Eridu, the city of mystery. 


The journey across this stretch of desert may 


_ easily be made by motor-car, though the tribes in 
the vicinity are uncertain and not inclined to be 
| friendly. On approaching the mound, while still 


some two or three miles off, one meets a sharp 
depression in the ground surface, which continues 


until one is quite near to the upstanding mass of 
Tel Abu Shahrain, when one re-ascends to the 


original desert level. On the left hand may be 


seen what look like bluffs or cliffs, having all the 


appearance of a coast-line, though the sea is now 
more than 100 miles away. It is quite evident 
that this was once the broad estuary of the 


_ Euphrates, and that Eridu lay upon its right bank, 


near tothe mouth. Indeed, we find from the cunei- 


form records that in 2400 B.c. Eridu was a seaport. 


Since then the Euphrates has silted up and changed 
its course, so that its nearest point is now 18 
miles away: while the sea has receded year by 
year, leaving the surrounding country dry and 
waterless. 

Although Ur was a city of immense antiquity, 
It was never 
one of the cities of royalty. Had it been more 
extensively excavated we should know more about 
its history; but we never read of it as sending 
forth conquering armies, or exercising dominion 
over the cities round about. It was a holy city, a 
city dominated by the priestly element, given up 
to the rites and sacrifices of religion; a place of 
mysterious sanctity, the origin of which has not 
yet been fathomed. It was the boast of kings and 
rulers, when they held the sovereignty, that they 
had ‘ cared greatly for Eridu’ ; and the temple of 
Ea, the city god (who was named Enki by the 
Sumerians), was pre-eminently the shrine of oracle, 
where rulers would go for advice before undertaking 


_ an important work or campaign, Ea being the god 
_ of knowledge of good and evil. 


In the cuneiform 
records Eridu is stated to have been the first of the 
antediluvian cities to be built in the country. In 
the Ashmolean there is a list of these cities, where 


_ the original name is given as Khabur ; and Professor 


Langdon has identified this with Eridu. 

In his book, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments, Professor Sayce tells us that Eden was the 
ancient name of the ‘ field,’ or plain, of Babylonia, 
and suggests that Eridu was the site of the Garden. 
It does not resemble, at present, one’s conception 


of Paradise: a more desolate-looking mound it 


would be difficult to imagine ; but lack of water 


_ soon converts fertile soil into a desert. Although 


| 
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by no means a learned scholar, I venture to agree 
with him, for the following reasons : 

(x) Since we now know that at least 100,000 
years ago, possibly much earlier, the earth was in- 
habited by men with nearly as high a bodily develop- 
ment as we possess at present, it is impossible to 
take the story of Adam and Eve literally. The 
alternative is to regard it as an allegory. But 
most of these ancient legends, which have persisted, 
seem to have been founded on historical facts, 
which tend to gather transcendent details as they 
pass from mouth to mouth down the centuries, 
especially in the East. If we assume that Adam 
and Eve represent the earliest Semitic settlers, it 
becomes significant that Eridu is always stated to 
have been the very first of the antediluvian cities 
built in the country. The river, that went forth 
out of Eden to water the Garden, should then be 
the Euphrates. 

(2) The cuneiform ideograms, that were used to 
denote these cities, are very ancient. It is reason- 


able to suppose that the picture they represent has 


some bearing upon the original foundation of the 
city. That for Eridu is written thus : 


At first sight this does not much resemble a garden ; 
but any visitor to Iraq may see them by the score 
at any village along the river bank. The cuneiform 
marks are lines, which take this shape when the 
four-sided stylus is pressed edgeways into the soft 
clay, before baking. The thick vertical line, on the 
right, represents the main stream of the river ; the 
long, narrow, horizontal one—the irrigation channel; 
and the small vertical lines—the subsidiary ditches 
dividing off the separate fields. Here you have 
the plan of a watered garden in the East, which 
can only be made fertile through irrigation. 

As a corroborative detail—the mound of Eridu 
stands upon the right bank of the dry, silted-up 
channel of the Euphrates. The garden of the 
ideogram is also on the right bank. 

(3) Ea, the city god of Eridu, was the god of the 
water. ‘E’ means a house, and ‘a’ the water. 
Ea=the house of the water. Water is the best of 
Divine gifts in a rainless country. Consider how 
important a part the sacredness and mystery of 
water has played in the religion of the Christian 
and the Jew! The Bible is full of it from end 
to end. Many of the miracles described in the 
Scriptures are connected with water. There is the 
Holy Water of the Catholic, and the Water of 
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baptism, and many other sacred uses for this 
element. Is it not possible that the origin of the 
sacredness and mystery of water lies in the worship 
of Ea, the god of the water, one of the oldest 
religions known ? 


Dumu means ‘a son’ in Sumerian, the language 
that introduced cuneiform writing. 

Adumu is, then, ‘ the son of the water,’ or ‘ the son 
of Ea.’ I would suggest that Adumu and 
Adam are identical. 

Belu is a Semitic word meaning ‘ Lord.’ 

Abelu, ‘ The Lord of the water,’ or ‘ Ea is Lord.’ 

But Abelu = Abel, 


(4) Then again, the character of Ea is unique, 
and a marvellous conception for such a primitive 
period, when one would expect mankind to be in 
a state of savagery, and their ideas about God only 
crude and warlike even if they had a veneer of 
civilization. 

Ea is the creator, making the dry land appear, 
and dividing it from the swamps. He is the friend 
of man, giving him all that makes life pleasant 
and desirable. He is the saviour and protector 
who, braving the wrath of the most high god, plans 
the escape of Atrakhasis, the survivor of the Flood. 
It is he who heals men of their diseases, casting 
out noxious demons, and bringing health and 
peace: who inspires mankind to great deeds by 
his fatherly advice and counsel. In the story of 
Adapa he endeavours to secure immortality for 
mankind. It is Ea who endows the ruler with 
intelligence, as it is he who presides over the fine 
arts, instructing men in architecture, in working 
precious metals and stones, and in all the expression 
of man’s intellectual activity. Thus Ea may be 
defined as the god of progress and civilization ; it is 
to him that one turns when other gods seem hostile 
A wonderful conception of God for such a primitive 
age. Surely there is revelation here, and a groping 
of mankind towards the knowledge of God the 
Father. 

(5) And lastly, there is a clinching argument, if 
it be conceded, connecting Ea and Eridu definitely 
with the Hebrew religion. 

It was a custom amongst these early peoples to 
write certain important words or names in one 
way, and to invert the characters when pronouncing 
them. Thus: 


Sin, the Moon-god, the city god of Ur, was written 
En-zu. 

Lu-gal, the Sumerian word for a king, was written 
gal-lu. 


1 Jastrow, Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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“Gibil, the Fire-god , was sometimes written Bilge. 


Apsu, the deep, was written zu-ab (E-apsu was the 
name of the temple of Ea in Eridu). 


Atrakhasis, the survivor of the Flood, was some- | 


times written Khasts-atra, or, in later times, 
Xisuthros ; and so on. 


If this custom were applied to the name of Ea, 
there is only one way of pronouncing it euphonic- 


ally, and that is Jahveh ; and Jahveh, or Jehovah, © 


was the tribal god of the Hebrews. 


Indeed, it seems natural to think that the in- 
habitants of Khabur, the antediluvian name of | 


Eridu, should call themselves ‘the Khabiri,’ or 
should be known by such a name. In later years, 


during the reign of Amenhotep Iv. of Egypt, the | 


latter emerge from obscurity in connexion with 
the conquest of Palestine, and have been identified 
with the Hebrews. They are mentioned in the 
Tel el-Amarna letters. 

I have been drawing inferences from well-known 
facts, and propose to take it as a working hypo- 
thesis that Eridu was originally the Garden, east- 


ward in Eden, and that its primitive inhabitants | 


were the root-stock of the Hebrew nation. With 
this for a foundation let us endeavour to follow out 
the likely course of events from the meagre informa- 
tion available, and, in doing so, I shall not hesitate 


to use my imagination to a certain extent, where | 


necessary. Professional archeologists are, perhaps 
naturally and rightly, desperately afraid of giving 
any scope to their imaginations ; but since I have 
no archeological reputation to lose, I am indifferent 
to the pointed finger, provided that I can reach a 
glimmer of the truth. 

The clash between the primitive Semitic settlers 
and the Sumerian horde arriving from the East is, 
I think, quite obviously pictured in the story of 
Cain and Abel. The Semites were keepers of 
sheep, while the Sumerians were husbandmen. To 
judge from the stone hoes, flint chips, and clay 


sickles of great antiquity, found in abundance at — 


Tel Abu Shahrain by Campbell Thompson in 1918, 
the culture of these early settlers was primitive, 
and belonged to the Stone age. The Sumerians 
were much more highly civilized. They possessed 
a knowledge of metals, were acquainted with the 
use of bricks for building purposes, and brought 
with them a system of writing of their own. The 
Semites, therefore, had no chance in the contest ; 
the result was a foregone conclusion. After all, the 
allegory of Cain and Abel was Semitic, and told 


ge” arenes 


from the Semitic point of view. The conclusion — 


of the Garden story seems to suggest that the 


|) Ea. 
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| Khabiri were evicted from their beloved city of 
reed huts by their conquerors, and passed into a 
condition of servitude; digging the soil, in the 
sweat of their brows, for their new masters. This 
sudden change in their circumstances must have 
been terrible to such lovers of freedom, and, with 
their profound religious instinct, they would find 
_ the cause in that they had sinned against their god 
Perhaps they had committed some grievous 
sin against the light as they saw it, and this was 
their punishment. 

Why should not the city of Ur be represented by 
the cherubims with flaming sword ? It lies twelve 
miles north-east of Eridu, and would have guarded 
effectively any approach to the Garden from the 
east; especially since, at this early period, the 
country round must have consisted mostly of low- 
_ lying swamps. The cherubims were placed to the 
east of the Garden. 

In the series of cuneiform characters used to 
denote Ur is found the following peculiar and 
primitive ideogram : 


As 


The horizontal part could hardly be a barbed arrow 
at this early period; but it might represent a 
weapon with flames radiating from its point. The 
cross-guard for the hilt has been a comparatively 
modern invention in swords. 

I admit that it requires some ingenuity to iden- 
tify the two little superimposed triangles as the 
cherubims ; but it is not straining the imagination 
unduly to detect the representation of a ziggurat, 
or stage-tower, of an ancient city, whence the 
watchman could espy with ease any furtive son of 
Ea creeping back to the Garden that he loved. A 
new significance would be given to the name Ur 


_ Kasdim (Ur of the Conquerors). 


Let us suppose that the Khabiri, after their 
eviction from the Garden city, were set by their 
conquerors to build the city of Ur (as their descend- 
ants were forced, in later years, to build the treasure 
cities of Pithom and Raamses), and that a colony 
of them remained as inhabitants of Ur down the 
centuries, entering into the life around them, but 
holding secretly the closely guarded tradition of 
their wonderful Garden city. No other record of 
the Garden story has been found but that told in 
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the Hebrew Scriptures. It is tempting to think 
that the origin of the reversal of the characters, 
mentioned above, was an attempt to keep secret 
the name of their god by an anagram ; and that 
when the secret was let out, and this custom became 
fashionable, that the everlasting name was not used 
at all, the title of ‘ The Lord ’ being substituted for 
it. Possibly the Sumerians named the god of 
Eridu—Enki (the Lord of the Land), because, while 
anxious to worship the local deity, in accordance 
with their usual policy, they did not at first 
know his name, and the Khabiri would not 
divulge it. 

Here in Ur the Hebrews would learn their first 
lessons in patience and adaptability, which have 
been characteristic of the race down the ages. It 
always seems to have been their fate, or God’s plan 
for the world, that they should be dispersed amongst 
their enemies, while still holding tenaciously to the 
religion of their fathers. Their affections also 
would remain concentrated on a city, dear and 
wonderful beyond imagination, which has re- 
mained one of their strongest instincts for all time ; 
living, from century to century, in a sublime faith 
that it would one day be restored to them, and that 
they should once more worship Jahveh in peace 
and freedom in their own promised land. 

When Abram lived at Ur its glorious days were 
over, its power on the decline. He appears to have 
been a man of some importance in the city, and to 
have possessed much wealth. Eridu had been a 
Sumerian city for many centuries, and there seemed 
to be no hope that it would ever be anything else. 
Even the worship of Ea had been taken up by the 
Sumerians, and thoroughly Sumerized. The king- 
dom of Babylon, which had recently arisen, had no 
sympathy with Hebrew ideals, and her priests were 
more concerned with establishing the position of 
their god Marduk in the Pantheon than in acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of Ea. Then the call came 
to Abram and found him ready. He went forth in 
faith to find the promised land that his God would 
give him, where his nation should become great : 
and a new city, that should be God’s own city for 
all time, where Jahveh Himself would dwell. 

The whole story seems to connect up beautifully 
and logically, and fits in remarkably well with the 
dominant characteristics of the Hebrew nation. 
It provides the theme for an epic not unworthy of 
a modern Milton; 
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Contributions and Comments. 


She Weaning of my tn 
Leviticus ». 8. 


Tue words 17» by in Leviticus 58 have always 
offered difficulties to commentators. If 47) means 
‘neck’ and 5 means ‘in front of,’ what then 
is the sense of ‘in front of the neck’ ? Which part 
is the front of the neck? The meaning of bn is 
therefore given as ‘ off the front of, z.e. close in 
front of’ (see Gesenius-Brown’s Lexicon, p. 557). 
But 2) means simply ‘in front of,’ ‘ facing.’ The 
difficulties of the usual, forced interpretation of 
‘Ty dy are also reflected in the Rabbinic Litera- 
ture (see Levy, Newhebriisches und Chalddisches 
Worterbuch, vol. iii. pp. 135 and 136). 

On reading again Lv 5° in connexion with Wullin 
1g? (in the Babylonian Talmud) it occurred to me 
that 47) in this verse might have a technical, an 
anatomical meaning, that it might denote a certain 
bone in the neck of the bird. This assumption, 
it seems to me, is very much strengthened by the 
translation of this word in the Septuagint. And I 
venture to suggest that the translation given in the 
Septuagint holds the key to the understanding of 
these two words. The Septuagint translate Si» 
‘DW by dxo trod cdhovdirAov, The word oddvdvdos 
occurs often in Hippocrates and has the meaning 
of ‘a vertebra,’ especially ‘one of the cervical 
vertebre,’ properly the second (see Liddell-Scott, 
Greek-English Lexicon, p. 1513). It is worthy of 
note that Lv 58 is the only passage in the OT where 
the Septuagint translate }7) with oddvdvdos, In 
all the other places in the Bible, in which 1y 
occurs, the Septuagint translate 4 y by other 
words, as aixyv (several times), vdroy (several 
times), and tpdyyAos (many times), Only in Lv 
5° the Septuagint give for }Y oddvdvdos (see 
Hatch and Redpath, A Concordance of the Septua- 
gint, p. 1327, s.wv.). Why have the Septuagint 
given here the word o@dvévAos? The answer 
seems to be simple. It is this: the Septuagint 
knew that y in this passage did not mean ‘ neck,’ 
but ‘a cervic vertebra’ (probably the second 
vertebra). They knew that }7Y had here a techni- 
cal, an anatomical meaning. They knew that 971 
here meant not aixyv, vOTov, or tpaxndos, but 
opévdvdos, And therefore they used the word 
opdvdvdos, 7Y here, therefore, does not mean 
‘neck,’ but ‘a cervic vertebra.’ 

Now the meaning of 157 5y9n is perfectly clear. 
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‘ 
by has its ordinary meaning ‘ front of.’ ‘Sy dy 

means ‘in front of its cervic vertebra,’ 7.¢e. the | 
flesh and skin in front of the vertebra. The flesh | 


and skin in front of the vertebra form a part of — ; 
md WRI Me poor | 


the neck, The words \571y 
‘J2" 82) would therefore have to be translated : 
‘and he shall pinch off its head in front of its cervic {| 
vertebra (or neck-bone), but shall not divide it | 
asunder.’ Which cervic vertebra was meant was | 


well known. It was probably the second cervie | 


vertebra. About cervic vertebre of birds, see | 
Richard Owen, On the Anatomy of Vertebrates, — 
vol. ii. (1866), pp. 39-4: (§ 127, Cervical 
Vertebre). 

It is possible that 47 originally meant only ‘a 
cervic vertebra,’ ‘a neck-bone, and afterwards 
was used for ‘ neck’ and ‘ back.’ The later general 
use of 0) for ‘ neck ’ caused the meaning of ‘ verte- 
bra,’ ‘neck-bone,’ to be forgotten in the course of 
time. The Septuagint still knew the real meaning 
of §7Y in Ly 5°. 

I venture to suggest that in the time of the Sifra 
and the Mishna, and probably also in the earlier 
period of the Gemara, the technical meaning of 
yy in Lv 5° was still known. The S#fra, com- 
menting on wy 51d, says NYT AN ANNA dn, 
‘ The front that sees the 7)y.? Now if the Rabbis 
had meant here by *'y ‘the neck, ‘the front 
that sees the neck’ would give no sense. How 
can a part of the neck see the neck? But if the 
Rabbis took 7% to mean ‘a cervic vertebra,’ ‘a 
neck-bone,’ then the words of the Sifra are clear: 
‘The front that sees the (known) cervic vertebra.’ 
All that part of the neck that sees the vertebra, 
that covers the vertebra, really faces the vertebra. 
FWA Ms mI ND is then an excellent definition 
of vary dyn. 

I believe that in Hullin 19> in the Gemara, 
following the Mishna (64 lines), the knowledge of 
y=‘ vertebra,’ ‘neck-bone,’ is implied. When the 
Gemara says WO) VY it means ‘really }7Y,’ namely, 
‘vertebra.’ It would lead me too far to show here 
how the whole passage in Hullin 19” can be explained 
satisfactorily if we assume that this meaning was 
implied in the argument (I made this clear to my 
students during my lecture). I have no doubt 
that this tradition was still known then. Later it 
apparently was forgotten, and the scholars of post- 
Talmudic times and such great commentators as 
R. Gershom and Rashi did not know any more 
this tradition of }7Y=—‘ vertebra.’ Hence all the 
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difficulties in the later explanations of the two 
words 127°y 59. But I venture to think that the 
explanation offered above removes the difficulties 
and makes the meaning of 197 Sy» perfectly clear. 
SAMUEL DAICHES. 
Jews’ College, London. 
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“Fhe Wrote and the Beam’ and 
‘EBe Gates of Hares.’ 


In the November number of THE ExposITORY 
Times (p. 91), Dean Webster attempts to revive 
Furrer’s proposal that eye in Mt 73°=Lk 64: ® is 
a mistake for the household well. Furrer supported 
his emendation thus: ‘In all Semitic languages 
the word eye at the same time signifies well, because 


its fundamental idea is that of glimmering surface.’ 


Although it is true that the Aramaic sounds §)') 
are used to denote both eye and well, it is un- 
certain whether we are dealing with homonyms 
from two distinct roots, or with one word in both 
a literal and metaphorical use. But if they are 
identical the two uses are related, not through 
‘ glimmering surface,’ but through ‘ fount of water.’ 
For S82 means well in the sense of spring, not of 
cistern—German Quelle, not Brunnen. This dis- 
tinction is fatal to Furrer’s reconstruction of the 
origin of the saying. 

Incidentally, however, Dr. Webster supports 
another emendation suggested by Dr. Bernard in 
his Studia Sacra. In an article on ‘ The Gates of 
Hades ’ (previously printed in the Expositor, June 
1916—and cf. Peake’s Commentary, ad loc.), he 
suggested that all would be clear in Mt 161° if instead 
of gates we had some word meaning waters or floods. 
Rejecting the probability of a corruption between 
myyat and wvdAa, he adduced two Semitic words 
which (he claimed) had the required sense and 
might be misinterpreted to mean gates and so be 
mistranslated wvAa. 

In Dn 8? occurs the phrase ‘Aw Sax Sy sna 138), 
‘and I was by the river Ulai’ (E.VV.). The word 
translated river (228) recurs only in Jer 178 (as 
bay ; and cf. 22}, Is 307° 44*). In Daniel apparently 
Symmachus alone of ancient Greek — translators 
understood the word ; the LXX confused it with 
the Aramaic xbas, (city-)gate ; and Bernard sup- 
posed that the same misapprehension might under- 
lie our present Gospel text. He was inclined to 
admit that it is hazardous to assume a common use 
of this rarely attested word in the imperfectly 
known Aramaic of the first century (the reverse 
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confusion would at least have proved that it was 
familiar to the translator). But he overlooked a 
point of much greater importance—the real mean- 
ing of the word. It signifies not a natural stream 
of water (still less the torrent or flood which Bernard 
desiderated), but conduit or canal, a species of 
waterway of which the Ulai was a notable example. 
The Semitic root means lead, bring, and occurs 
frequently in Akkadian in connexion with the 
irrigation system. Bernard adduces abundant 
evidence of the ancient conceptions of the over- 
whelming floods of Hades ; but where do we hear of 
its canals ? 

Alternatively, Bernard pointed out that in Is 28? 
several MSS and editions mistakenly read WY, gate, 
for 1, storm; and he suggested that the same 
‘trifling blunder of eyesight’ led to the intro- 
duction of the word gates in Mt 16. 

Apart from the improbability of its being a 
question of eyesight (the diacritical point is probably 
relatively late, and the blunder would therefore be 
one of hearing or interpretation), this remedy has 
two great weaknesses. First, we must not work 
with both a Hebrew and an Aramaic ‘ original ’ for 
the Gospels; with all their near kinship, these 
languages are distinct. Now Hebrew is a mixed 
language within which we can distinguish at least 
two layers—an older akin to Canaanite and 
Akkadian, and a younger in closer connexion with 
the later Semitic dialects including Aramaic. WY, 
storm, belongs to the earlier, non-Aramiac stratum ; 
it corresponds with the Assyrian Sanu, and is else- 
where only found in New Hebrew. To assume 
its presence in Matthew would almost necessitate 
the supposition of a Hebrew original. 

Secondly, although the ‘ root ’ is used of a storm 
at sea in Jonah 14, its meaning is a storm, not of 
waters, but of wind. It belongs to a group of words 
apparently formed from an original biliteral Dar 
or Sar which appears in more than a score of Hebrew 
‘roots,’ always with the ground-meaning of move 
round, surround, enclose—e.g., WS, gird, encompass ; 
ayn, surround ; WW, circle, ball, etc. (For ‘internal 
triliteralization’’ with , cf. ~"y77 with ww, p>, 
nv~, etc., all = shatter, crush, from the biliteral Ras ; 
and (?) "YD, split, divide, with 2v-N, think, from 
Shab, split, discern, etc. ; and notice ND, go round 
about, 77ND, Ps ox*, buckler, and NYN"N, corselet.) 
The meaning of 1Y% is thus a whirling storm, or 
cyclone—turbo (Akkadian §aéru means wind). To 
connect such a word with the floods of the under- 
world is highly precarious. 

The hypothesis of an Aramaic original is a 
valuable adjunct to the exegesis of the Gospels ; 
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but it is a dangerous weapon in the hands of those 
who have won their renown in other fields of scholar- 


ships P, L. HEDLEY. 
Great Meols, Cheshire. 


a 


The Deeree of Acts rv. 


THE Decree of Acts (157? 21%) is puzzling, as 
every one knows. Here appears to be a strange 
mingling of the ethical, and the legal or ceremonial ; 
of principle and temporary expedient. Prohibi- 
tions regarding food—blood and things strangled— 
are strangely bracketed with fundamental sins like 
idolatry and fornication. 

1. Since the Western Text omits ‘and from 
things strangled,’ we may be justified in inter- 
preting ‘ blood’ to mean bloodshed, and so making 
the Decree wholly ethical; forbidding murder, 
idolatry, and fornication. 

2. On the contrary, consistency may be obtained 
by finding in the Decree laws of observance only. 
Supposing, as Dr. Rendel Harris suggests (Sidelights 
on N.T. Research; ci. Bentleii Critica Sacra, Ellis), 
a scribe has, in copying, put down TIOPNEIA> 
where he should have written XOIPEIAS. Then 
‘fornication ’ is an error for ‘ swine’s flesh.’ Thus 
the Decree would originally refer to pollutions of 
idols, swine’s flesh, things strangled, and blood. 
All is plain and simple ; here is a Ritual Decree. 

3. But the Decree may not be so simple; it 
may contain just that element which is so _his- 
torically interesting. As it stands, there are the 
two ethical commands and the two ritual com- 
mands. But the two ritual commands are really 
one, or governed by one consideration ; and that 
consideration is truly spiritual, to them. To eat 
blood, either as such or in things strangled, was not 
to the Jewish Christian a breach of ritual law. 
It was the mark of the beast. It was cardinally 
pagan. To them all, probably not least to Paul 
himself, there was an abiding horror in the thought. 
As truly as idolatry or fornication, it led back to 
darkness. It was impossible to expect any con- 
verted Jew to live in Christian amity with fellow- 
worshippers who engaged in so religiously shocking 
and indecent a practice. 

In short, texts and scribes do not open a way 
of understanding here. What is required is an 
historical appreciation of the singular significance, 
for the life of religion itself, of the blood. 

Only the other day I met with interesting con- 
firmation of this conclusion. In Christian com- 
munities drawn from heathenism, as in West 
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Africa, the native Christian courts (e.g. the kirk- 
session) while dealing severely with coarser sins, 
yet reserve their sternest censure for reversion to 
idolatrous practices. Taking the oath in a law- 
court by drinking the ordeal water, instead of 
swearing on the Bible, or fulfilling the old custom 
of presenting the chief with game taken in hunting 
that he may offer part of it in sacrifice, or at wed- 
dings or funerals accepting ancient heathen custom 
—all these are the most heinous sins. My informant 
emphasizes the extreme freshness and appositeness 
of the New Testament injunctions to the life of 
to-day. To the African these are not ritual ques- 
tions ; they go to the very root of faith. 


Innes LOGAN, 
Ayr. 
et 


St. Dauf’s ‘Infirmity.’ 


WE shall probably never know with certainty what 
St. Paul’s infirmity was. Tradition has it that it 
was severe headache, and Dr. David Smith argues 
very plausibly that it was malaria, nothing more. 
But there is an illness, more elusive than malaria, 
without a definite name of its own to this day, 
which corresponds to St. Paul’s illness in all its 
details. This ‘ Migraine,’ as it is usually called, is 
peculiar to no one age, sex, nation, or climate, but 
persons of an ardent and impulsive nature are most 
liable to it. Migraine, in its severe form, prostrates 
the sufferer completely without any warning, save 
that of sudden paralysis of the optic nerve. We 
know that St. Paul’s sight was affected during his 
attacks. He reminds the Galatians of their kind- 
ness, and says, ‘ You would have plucked out your 
own eyes and given them to me.’ Migraine attacks 
the eyes first of all before any head pain is felt, 
malaria does not. In a case I know the following 
is the course of the illness. The. day before the 
attack the sufferer is often particularly active in 
mind, full of plans and ideas, and feeling eager and 
fit to carry them out. Paul was in this condition 
on the journey to Damascus, ‘breathing out 
threatenings’ and slaughter.’ Quite suddenly the 
next day a slanting shaft of light, a sudden move- 
ment of something just outside direct vision, a 
sharp noise, or some shock or surprise, pleasant or 
unpleasant, abruptly causes semi-blindness ; nothing 
can be seen from the side of the eyes save a blank 
wall; he is physically hoodwinked. In Paul’s 
case the sudden flash of lightning blinded him 
entirely. | Complete prostration and severe head- 
ache follow, the patient is totally disabled, as far as 
action and conversation are concerned, though his 
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mind is often acutely active. Paul lay without sight 
three days, and neither ate nor drank; but his mind 


_ was wide awake, for he prayed and had the vision 


of Ananias coming to him. 

Doctors call this migraine a constitutional 
- malady, and there is no escape from it. Drugs do 
not benefit, though I have been told that ‘it will 
ease with age.’ It is by no means of regular occur- 
rence, though it often follows a period of mental 
strain ; its very irregularity and uncertainty plus 
its power to put its victim instantly ors de combat 
would make it, much more even than malaria, a 
source of trouble to the Apostle. It runs its course 
in a few days, but its visitation is always so sudden, 
often in the middle of work or conversation, and 
so overwhelming that the sufferer is helpless before 
it; it is as St. Paul, finding no technical name, 
terms it, ‘a messenger of Satan come to buffet,’ 
‘a thorn in the flesh,’ though not in the mind. 

ELEANOR ANGLIN JOHNSON. 
Guiseley, near Leeds. 
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The Mestfe Greek New Cestament. 


In December 1927, the Bible Society, Stuttgart, 
Germany, issued from its press a few copies of the 
new Nestle Greek New Testament, which is the 
most objective edition, suitable both for the scholar 
and the student. 

The great editions of Tischendorf, von Soden, 
Weiss, and Westcott-Hort are excellent as far as 
they go, but we must admit that they are sub- 
jective in their treatment of the text. Tischendorf 
stresses the Sinaiticus (‘x’), Weiss and Westcott- 
Hort fall back upon the Vaticanus (‘B’); the 
one because it was his own discovery, the other 
because of its neutrality. All three gave their 
own recensions. It is very difficult to avoid 
subjectiveness, especially when an editor falls 
back upon a single manuscript as a basic text. 
This Dr. Eberhard Nestle endeavoured, in all of 
his editions, to avoid. 

In 1913, Dr. Erwin Nestle, son of the late Dr. 
Eberhard Nestle, was called upon by the Bible 
Society to carry forward the work begun by his 
father. The ‘Great War’ and post-war conditions 
prevented much work, so that only a few corrections 
had been made. Before undertaking the 13th 
edition, Dr. Nestle presented to the Congress of 


| New Testament Scholars, which met at Magdeburg, 


1924, a number of propositions for its approval. 


The Congress accepted the propositions, and they 


have been fully adopted in this 13th edition. 
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The scholarship of to-day demands an objective 
edition. It is not concerned so much about what 
editors have to say as about what bearing the 
old testimonies have upon the text. It wants an 
edition based on no single text, the text to be 
an eclectic or resultant. The Nestle Greek N.T. 
proposes as far as possible to meet this demand. 
The Nestle text is a resultant of the editors’ text 
mentioned above, but its critical apparatus takes 
account of the older testimonies, codices (especially 
‘D’ and the ‘ Western text’), papyri, versions, and 
Church Fathers. These testimonies have not been 
given too briefly, but briefly enough, so that the 
scholar and the student may get a survey of the 
history of the text, and the peculiarities of its old 
recensions. Even the latest papyri (‘A papyrus 
fragment of Matthew 26!°-52—Michigan 1570’ and 
the ‘ Papyrus fragment of the Acts 18?2-19® 1912-16 
—Michigan 1571’ both of the 111 sec. Published 
by Dr. Henry Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor) have received some consideration. This is 
but one instance of its up-to-dateness. 

The governing principle of the basic text is that 
which was laid down by the late Dr. Eberhard 
Nestle, ‘That the majority of the editions of 
Tischendorf, Weiss and Westcott-Hort determine 
the text.’ This governing principle has made the 
edition quite objective. In the critical apparatus, 
there is a well-selected and carefully classified list 
of testimonies, manuscripts, versions, and Church 
Fathers. Added to these testimonies are the 
editorial references of Tischendorf, Weiss, and 
Westcott-Hort, and, in the new edition, those of 
von Soden. These editorial references are given 
after the testimonies, thus giving the views of these 
editors in reference to the readings, so that the 
student may be able to see at a glance what is 
most trustworthy. The reference to von Soden 
is only used where the variation is not supported 
by the other three editors. The apparatus is the 
most workable, not only for the scholar but also for 
the student. In the preparation of the apparatus, 
Dr. Erwin Nestle kept in view not only the private 
study, but also the university lecture and the 
theological seminary classroom. 

The Greek orthography has been changed from 
that of the Egyptian writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries to that according to the philological 
principles of the time of the origin of the books of 
the New Testament. The quotation and stichical 
arrangements have been printed in heavier type. 
These have been corrected independently of 
Tischendorf, Weiss, and Westcott-Hort. Signs 
have been placed in the body of the text, directing 
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the reader to a similar sign in the apparatus. They 
are useful and save considerable time. 

There is another distinctive feature to which I 
desire to call attention—the marginal references. 
These have been rearranged, enlarged, and placed 
as closely as possible to the line to which they 
belong. There is a sign (!), meaning that there are 
more references given. This system of marginal 
references serves as an excellent concordance. In 
the inner margin one finds such text-divisions as are 
given in all the New Testament codices, especially 
Codex Vaticanus, as well as the canons of Eusebius. 
These are useful, serving both as a synopsis and 
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as a harmony of the Gospels. There is a preface in 
English as well as in German and Latin. In the 
preface the beginner will find directions as to the 
use of the apparatus. 

The new Nestle is not intended to replace 
Tischendorf, Weiss, or Westcott-Hort editions, but 
to become a workable tool in the hands of the 
university professor and student, for the busy 
clergyman as well as for the scholar. It bids fair 
to become the most important edition both for the 
classroom and the private study. 

H. W. C. AINLEY. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Entre Mous. 


Christ in Shakespeare. 

After his evening service in Wellington Church, 
Glasgow, Dr. G. H. Morrison has been giving a 
series of addresses on the moral and spiritual 
elements in the tragedies of Shakespeare—Christ 
in Shakespeare (James Clarke; 3s. 6d. net). 
There is nothing new in Dr. Morrison’s interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare—indeed, he himself disclaims 
any originality here. But in what he sets out to 
do he has succeeded most admirably. It is to 
show from the plays of Shakespeare that there is a 
moral and spiritual order in the world. Shake- 
speare, as Dr. Morrison says, has the thoroughly 
scientific temper in his perfect fidelity to fact. If 
we can see, then, in the tragedies of Shakespeare 
that consequences cannot be escaped from and 
that God is not indifferent to moral issues, then 
this must pull us up short as no prejudiced witness 
could do. Shakespeare leaves us with the glowing 
certainty that the good are the real victors, though 
they perish, and that heaven, though dark with 
clouds, is on their side. If we take as an example 
of Dr. Morrison’s lectures the one on temptation, 
we see how freshly and persuasively he uses the 
tragedy of Macbeth to bring home his points. 

Dr. Morrison notes first that in Macbeth there 
was solicitation from without. The play begins 
with the witches. ‘One feels the sublimity of 
Shakespeare’s genius in this that he so paints the 
witches in foul and dusky awfulness, that though 
belief in witches has disappeared, nobody feels 
like laughing at them yet.’ The predictions of the 
witches were solicitations, for the statements they 
made about the future gives to the mind of Macbeth 
a bent and bias. Dr. Morrison asks what Shake- 
speare meant by this kind of solicitation from 
without. 


‘There is no moral evil in the scheme of things. 
The only possible external pressure is that exercised 
by personalities. 

‘It is not fashionable to believe in the devil 
now; and in view of popular conceptions of the 
devil that is scarcely to be wondered at. But 
that there is some mighty and malign intelligence, 
who organizes and controls the powers of darkness ; 
that we wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with 
principalities and powers, this, the belief of Jesus, 
seems to me entirely philosophic, and alone adequate 
to account for many of the phenomena of human 
life and history.’ 

Besides the witches, there is another external 
influence dominating Macbeth. It was the solicita- 
tion of his wife. Macbeth not only admires her, 
he loves her most devotedly and tenderly. Macbeth 
is tempted, then, by his dearest. So was Jesus 
tempted by Simon Peter, and so has many a man 
been tempted. ‘It has been said that when the 
devil wants to snare an Englishman he generally 
does it through his wife and children.’ 

But the play shows that solicitation is powerless 
unless it finds an answering cord. Ifthere was none, 
why did Macbeth start when he heard the witches’ 
prophecies ? Banquo heard them unmoved. 

It was Macbeth’s undecided will that gave the 
powers of hell their opportunity. When Lady Mac- 
beth insisted upon the murder, he says—and this 
is a touch of significance—‘ We will speak further.’ 

It was in the days of his success too that tempta- 
tion met Macbeth. He was the saviour of his 
country, flushed with a double victory. ‘ Success 
is always apt to dim the grandeur of the moral 
law. A man in the hour of magnificent success 
is prone to think he is above morality. Restric- 
tions are meant for common people; conquering 


the 
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¥ |met Macbeth along the line of his dominating 
_ | ambition. 
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| Zenius is above restriction ; no one has the right 
| to legislate for it.’ 
4 ‘The hour of triumph is just as hard to bear as 


the hour of humiliation and defeat. Success, no 
less than failure, has its doors that open on to hell. 
‘Had Macbeth been beaten by Macdonwald the 
| witches would never have appeared to him.’ 

And then Dr. Morrison notes that temptation 


‘ With Othello it was different. 
in unexpected ways. 
Othello. Tempted there, he was taken by sur- 
prise. But Macbeth was not taken by surprise, 
nor assailed from an unlikely quarter. He was 
struck at through the passion of his soul. 


| He was tempted 
i 
| 
| 
} 
‘So was it with our blessed Lord, when He was 
| 
i 
i 


Jealousy seemed alien from 


tempted with the vision of the kingdoms. Satan 
knew that the passion of His soul was to be Master 
| of the kingdoms of the world. But He, in perfect 
poise with God, imperiously rejected ‘the short- 
cut, and took the long and lonely way to final 
\ sovereignty. 

‘Short-cuts are not God’s. Neither Israel nor 
| Christ was led that way. One of the subtlest 


' | temptations of the human soul is to outstrip God in 


ith 
8, 
ate 
lal 


its ambitions. Along that avenue Macbeth was 
tempted, and, being tempted, fell; and we say 
_ with Othello, “Oh, the pity of it.”’ 


Luke 2°°, 
‘““She . . . gave thanks to God, and spoke about 


t the child to all who were living in expectation of the 
' liberation of Jerusalem.’’—Luke 29° (GOODSPEED). 


‘ A fine way to live—in expectation of liberation ! 

“There existed a definite class of people in the 
Israel of Jesus’ day consisting of sentinel souls 
who lived in the expectation that something was 
Beoing to happen. And the very expectation that 
| God would do something helped immeasurably to 
make it happen. For that group of people were 
the seed-plot in which Jesus’ message first took root. 
They received Him because they were looking for 
Him. 

‘Tt is such sentinel souls who make possible the 
liberation of mankind from the grip of ancient 
wrong. Nothing really great ever happened with- 


| out agreat many lives being lived “ in expectation.” 


Arthur J. Gossip says finely : 

‘ “ They are the kind of folks by whom the world 
“moves forward: who live in a qui vive of expect- 
ancy, always standing on tiptoe, always sure that 
something big may happen at any time. Hush! 
Is not this it coming now? With people like that 
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God can do anything. But you and I keep thwart- 
ing Him by sheer dullness of spirit. We are listless, 
apathetic, blasé, bored ; our hopes are small and 
thin. There is no audacity in our expectation.” 


“Lorne Pierce traces the same truth back to the 
Old Testament : 

“““A. B. Davidson once called the Prophets 
‘always terribly one-sided people.’ That single 
idea was that ‘God is going to do something.’ 
‘God is surely coming !’ cries Isaiah. ‘ He is here, 
at our very door!’ answers Zephaniah. And so 
each and every one by their faith made it possible, 
yea, certain, for some great spiritual surprise to 
take place. It is upon this that the rest is builded : 
‘And when the time was fulfilled—Jesus came.’ 
Did it ever happen otherwise ? Truth is an emperor 
that only comes to visit his subjects along the 
highway of great longing. Science advances to 
its kingdom along the avenues of expectancy. 
Religion comes into its own along the road of 
loving hearts, that great-hearted clan of intrepid 
believers.” 

‘But not all of Christ’s followers feel this 
quickened pulse beat of expectant faith. 

‘Some are asleep. 

‘Some are satisfied. Their eyes never wistfully 
scan the horizon. Their hearts are never hungry. 
‘Some are looking, but they are looking back. 

‘The golden age for them is in the past. For 
some reason yesterday belonged to God but not 
to-morrow. They say good-bye to sunsets but 
never welcome a dawn. 

‘ There is an even deeper meaning in the words 
“living in expectation” than appears on the 
surface. It is this: only as we live in expectation 
do we truly live at all. 

‘Are our spirits on tiptoe or stretched on a 
couch ? There is one easy way to learn the answer. 
What is our habitual attitude to the world’s “ im- 
possibles,” to the great dreams of men—the asa 
of war, the coming of brotherhood, the curbing of 
greed, the exploitation of the unprivileged ? Do 
we live, and work, in eager expectation of these 
things P’ 


This is one of the hundred and fifty texts com- 
mented on by Mr. Halford E. Luccock in Preaching 
Values (Abingdon Press ; $2.00). The purpose of 
the volume is to show the value of the modern trans- 
lation to the preacher. The translations chosen 
are those of Weymouth, Goodspeed, and Moffatt, 
and the texts chosen are those which add a new 
idea or give some fresh insight not so readily got 
from the more familiar language of the A.V. or R.V. 
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The Faith of Chauncey M. Depew. 

Since his death in the spring of this year there 
have been long accounts in the American papers 
of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, America’s ‘ Grand 
Old Man,’ whose prescription for longevity was : 
‘Work, temperance, and fun.’ The Methodist 
Recorder gives an interesting extract from a paper 
which he wrote last year. ‘From my experience 
of ninety-three years,’ he wrote, ‘I am more firmly 
anchored to the Bible than ever before, and believe 
implicitly in its teachings and in the God it por- 
trays. I have always felt a real dependency on 
God. My idea of God is personal ; not a person- 
ality such as we are, of course, but a glorified divine 
and infinite heart, brain and spirit, all-compre- 
hending, all-powerful, never-failing. I think of 
God as being interested in mortals and mortal 
affairs, Christ as His earthly manifestation ; Christ, 
who understood, lived, toiled, and suffered upon 
earth as men and women do ; Christ, who died, as 
we must do before we live again. Christ, God’s 
pledge of love. I don’t believe much in chance ; 
you have to make things come your way, and they 
will come your way if you will follow the rules of 
moderation, of not worrying, of diversifying your 
interest, of trusting God, and loving your fellow- 
beings. A thing I have never lost is faith in the 
efficacy of prayer. I have tested it repeatedly. 
It has never failed.’ 


NEW POETRY. 


Gilbert Thomas. 

The poems of Mr. Gilbert Thomas are marked 
by a quiet felicity. A new volume of lyrics has 
just been published by Messrs. Allen & Unwin. 
The title is taken from the first poem, Mary of 
Huntingdon (38. 6d.) About half of the poems are 
religious, and of these the most considerable is 
Bartimeus. The blind Bartimeus was the King 
of Mendicants, and every day he was brought to 
his site—‘ there was in all the world no better site ’ 
—by his snugly parasitic friends. Here is how 
the poem ends : 


Then, wakening from his tomb 
Of darkness, Bartimeeus praised His name ; 
And all the people glorified Him too. 
And, hearing the universal acclamation, 
The friends of Bartimzeus also swelled 
The chorus. And they followed Him a mile 
Beyond the city. 
But when darkness fell, 
And all his friends and relatives sought his home 
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And cursed him for a fool, then in the soul 
Of Bartimeeus himself there sprang a fear. 
He had broken the old smooth life. Never again 
Would he be led to the familiar pitch 

Beside the gateway, and his gnarled old hands 
No longer now would clutch at easy wealth. 

A night of hardship and of poverty 

Already darkened his new sky. His friends 

Had called him ‘fool.’ Was he in very deed 

A fool? . 
And then the bright moon answered him. 
He had not seen the moon since, as a boy 

He shepherded his flock upon the plain. 

Now, from behind a cloud, majestically 

It sailed into the fairway of the heavens . . . 
And all the heart of Bartimeeus sang. 


S. P. T. Prideaux. 


The Rev. S. P. T. Prideaux, D.D., has published 
with the S.P.C.K. (6d.) a charming little booklet 
containing selections from The Odes of Solomon 
rendered into English verse. These Odes are believed 
to have been sung at the Baptism of Catechumens 
in the Early Church, and the translator hopes that 
his renderings may serve to-day as hymns at 
Confirmations and Adult Baptisms. In this hope 
he ought not to be disappointed, for the translations 
are admirably done. They have the merit which 
few translations can claim of being at once idiomatic 
and musical. Here is a specimen verse from a 
hymn entitled Peace : 


Ah! more than shelter He, 
More than foundation-stone ; 
His dew was as a mother’s milk, 

His arms a mother’s own. 


Here is another from ‘ The Rapt Soul’ : 


Rich as is the sweetness 
Of the honey-bee, 

Full as is a mother’s love, 
So I hope in Thee. 


The selections, which are in various metres, are all 
furnished with appropriate titles, and suggestions 
are offered regarding the hymn-tunes to which they 
should be sung. This is a book of real religious 
poetry. 
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